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struction of the Edison 
Battery gives great du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mines Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 
ample, unfailing light. 
Successful use has made 


Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 


BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


mn mn 
Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


j There’s a big advan- 
The steel-and-iron con- tage in using the steel- 


and-iron Edison Battery. =z 
Then you can depend on 
your storage battery 
locomotives for steady, 
The only storage reliable service, day in 
battery with any and day out. You can 


the Edison the Standard iron or steel in depend on freedom from 
Wine Limp af trouble. You can be as- 
sured of greatest produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 
Ask for Bulletin 300-N Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 


Seattle New Orleans Pittsburgh Kansas City Philadelphia 
General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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E read quite a lengthy article the 
other day in a house organ on the 
question “If quality products are the 


cheapest in the end why doesn’t everyone 
use them?” 


This inquiry made quite a handy vehicle 
to bring out certain good points, but 
surely the question was never asked by 
anybody in his right mind. It is the dif- 
ferent opinions, the different viewpoints 
that keep the World going and keep it in- 
teresting. You might talk to some people 
until you are purple, and they would 


still buy wall paper for stock certificates 
instead of something real. 


Also, some other people would rather walk 
in a rut than take the trouble to climb out 


and then have to get accustomed to new 
surroundings. 


Personally we respect everybody’s opin- 
ions—we haven't any desire to control the 
shovel business of the World—we figure 
that there is a wonderful lot of Shovel- 
Using Industries—that fully 50% of them 
are alive, progressive, open to conviction 
and ready to take up any proven develop- 
‘ment, and it is to this class that we are 
doing our Advertising and getting big 
business from. 


We respect the usefulness of the farmer, 
for instance, yet we haven't any desire to 
advertise to him or try to sell him on the 
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basis that a Red Edge Shovel will last him 
nine years instead of three years, the life 
of the average shovel on the farm. 


There are too many vital shovel-using 
industries where the work is hard on 
shovels—where our Red Edge are or 
would be immediately valuable—to allow 
us to worry about or waste any time on 
those who don’t want quality or whose 
jobs are easy: 


Why should Red Edge Shovels worry 
about the blind and the reluctant or the 
easy shoveling jobs? When we first put 
Red Edge Shovels on the market we 
deliberately picked out the hard shoveling 
fields for them. Not from bravado— 
simply common sense and for our own 
protection. We wanted immediate recog- 
nition. This is the one big factor in the 
Red Edge success. 


We don’t worry about what we don’t 
want—but we do want your business. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PENNA., U.S.A. 
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Sea Lion Leather Belting 


It is guaranteed waterproof, 

It is essentially a belt for severe conditions. : 

It is made from center cuts of highest 
grade hides, joined inseparably with our , 
waterproof cement. 

It is guaranteed not to come apart at 
laps or joints through the action of 
steam or moisture. 

It is a dependable belt on either main 
drive or small pulleys at high speed. * 

It is of great tensile strength—with proper 
elasticity, but no permanent stretch. 

It is backed by our more than a quarter 
of a century of skill and experience. 


Write for free catalog and data book. It is 
of interest and value to all belting users,— 
illustrates each step in the manufacture of 
our Sea Lion (waterproof) and Reliance 
brands of leather belting. 


Chicago Belting Company 
102 No. Green Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Los Angeles 
Cleveland San Francisco fe 
Rockford, Ill. Seattle, Wash. 


New Orleans Portland, Ore. 


Scene in One of the Large Packing 


Houses at Union Stock Y ards, Chicago 
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‘BULLDOG’: 
Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


L SIZES 


IN AL 


AND ALL SECTIONS 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: 
Rockaway, N. J. 


New York Office: 
294 Lafayette St. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
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Pacific Coast: Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal. 

Northwest States: Western Machinery & Equipment Co., Spokane, Wash. 
British Columbia: E.G. Prior & Co. Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 

Copper Range: Wm. G. Phillips, Houghton, Mich. 

Eastern Canada: H.L. Usborne, Toronto, Can. 

New England States: Carroll Steel Co., Boston, Mass. 
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PRIZE 


AWARDED 


RUBBER COVERED WIRE 
INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters’labora- 


tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage. 

Thespecifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the most exacting 
outdoor exposure. 

Send for booklet 
fully describing. 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges,stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


Supreme Award, 
of Merit 
Made by 
American Steel &, Wire Company 


Chicago New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
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H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


Filter Cloths 
Machinery 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


0 


Contractors Equipment 


Heavy Hardware 


Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Unexcelled Service 


Brattice Cloth 

Belting, Packing and Hose 
Tents 

Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 

Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 


Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 
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400 Tons hauled in 14 hours 
against a 4% grade Without 
Recharging the Battery 


This performance shows what the Ironton Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive will do in an emergency. The record was 
made in a large Kentucky operation, where this 514 ton Type 
D Locomotive has displaced six mules and is gathering and 
hauling about 300 tons daily. The average tonnage delivered 
by the mules was about 200 tons. Average haul 800 feet. 


Ironton Locomotives are built in four types, and in weights 
ranging from 3 to 8 tons 
conditions. 


and meet all practical mining 


Our Sales Engineers are prepared to tell you what per- 
formance Ironton Locomotives will give in your mines. 


Write for full information and new catalog 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices—584 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., Stock Exchange Bldg., 314 N. 4th St., St Louis, Mo., 408 
Gas & Electric Bidg., Denver, Colo., 1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 2615 N. 4th St., Columbus, O., 
1108 Fayette National Bank Bldg., Lexington, 


é Ban} [ y., Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala., Canadian 
Representative, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond St., Toronto. 
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STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES Sizes 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture 


Ai sizes of Meavy Scales Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N.May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 

are real and tangible. The wheels will 

not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect: they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with our lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 


investigate this Truck. 
Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks--Gravity Screening Equipments—Lorry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street : Officeand Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Bird's-eye View of our wonderful plant— 
the largest in the world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of cars. 


For over fifty years we have been reducing 
the hauling expenses of operators in the 
industrial field. 


Our Engineering Department is at your 
service—tell us your particular needs and 
they will design a car to meet your condi- 
tions. Remember this does not obligate 
you. 


Just at this time we can name you some 
very interesting prices and quick deliveries. 
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The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 

Barnesville, Ohio 

Denver: San Francisco: 

Lindroth, Shubart & Co., N. D. Phelps, 

Boston Bldg. Sheldon Bldg. 


Just Issued 


Largest and most 
complete book on 
cars. Shows every 
type—for every 
industry. 


Write for yours 
today 
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Model 2 : : 
Waugh Perbro” Drill Maximum Service 


Minimum Upkeep 


The Model 21 Waugh “Turbro’”’ Drill is the most 
powerful and satisfactory drifting and tunneling ma- 
chine ever produced. The simplicity and strength of 
its design reduce the upkeep to a minimum; it is 
adapted to the widest range of air pressures and vary- 
ing conditions; its rotation is independent of the ham- 
mer which makes effective operation possible at air 
pressures so low that other drills cannot operate satis- 
factorily. Because of the independent rotation it is 
practically impossible to lose a hole. 

There’s a Waugh Drill for every mining condition. 
Write us about yours. 


Denver, Colorado 


San Francisco Salt Lake City Santiago Los Angeles 
Scranton Joplin New York Wallace 
El Paso Birmingham Houghton Mexico 
Seattle Lima Butte Melbourne 
Johannesburg 
Canadian Rock Drill Co. Ltd., Sole Agents 
Toronto Cobalt 
Nelson Vancouver 


Bring Your Ventilating Questions 
TO 


MORSE S!/8XT DRIVE BULLETINS 
If you are having trouble or installing 
Tunnel Ventilation 
Mine Ventilation 
Shop Ventilation 
No matter what kind some of our MORSE 
Silent Chain DRIVE installations have encount- 


ered the same problem and will show a good 
solution. 


Write for free Bulletins. 
150 H. P. Drive to Ventilating Fan. 


Let our engineers have your general lay-out and design a chain drive to suit the special existing conditions. 


MORSE CHAIN CO. tenes" Ithaca, N.Y. 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE pose Nearest Office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


1 Milk St. Canada......... ..Jones & Glasco, Regis’d 
Merchants i < T, Bldg. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg. 
..-421 Engineers’ Bldg. Toronto, Traders wh Bldg. 
1003 Woodward ~~ Kansas City, Mo.... R. A. Long Bldg., 


RES. 805 Ashboro S: Morse En ineering Co. 
50 Church St. Minneapolis, Minn... ...413 Third St. S. 
Bldg. ‘Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
‘ andier 
Earl F. Scott, M. 


“MORSE” is the Guarantee always behind our Service, Products and Results 
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“In the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, it is esti- 
mated that a production of 90,000,000 tons of coal 
represents at least 9,000,000 tons of coal burned to 
produce power for this tonnage output. Central 
station electrification in this field would mean a sav- 
ing of approximately 8,000,000 tons as now required 
in the production of energy for mining.”—Jncreas- 
ing Coal Mine Efficiency, Coal Age, Nov. 7, 1918, 
by the Chief of Power & Light Section, United States 
Fuel Administration, Washington, D. C. 


(Gz N 
General Office Cc n Ly Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Pucumelectt 


For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 
Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


There are few instances in which service must be as 
continuous and as enduring as in the case of mine pumping — 
few instances where motor dependability counts for so much 


Westinghouse Motors for pumping make uninterrupted 
mining 
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FOR ALL CONDITIONS 
From the Smallest to the Largest 


Devices give Complete Protection 


Equipment built by one Manufactur 
MES 


Mil — U. S. A, 


RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC BRATTICE—coated with a special 
Water and Air-tight Compound that resists hard wear and increases 
its life. It is Mildew, Water and Flame-proof. 


100% EFFICIENT 
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That weird penetrating screech of the Federal Electric Siren 
is the best signal ever devised for mines. Its loud and 
distinctive note is far superior to the even, monotonous 
tone of the whistle. 


The Federal Electric Siren is quicker to reach and easier to 
operate than any other signal. Is maintenance cost is only 
$2.00 a year. Push button control is located at any point in 
office or mine. 


The largest and best managed mining companies in the United 
States use the Federal Siren. Made in several sizes and models 
so that one can be selected for every requirement. Get a 
Federal Siren for real signal efficiency and for economy in 
cost and mdintenance. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC 
SIREN 


FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (ELECTRIC) 
Lake and Desplaines Streets CHICAGO, ILL 
Please send full information on the Federal Electric Siren. Our employees live within radius 


les. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers 


FROGS-SWITCHES 


Crossovers, Crossings, Stands, Portable Track, Rail 
Braces and Track Material of every description 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


| 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


WRITE US 


The Goodman Articulated 
Storage Battery Locomotive 


Stays on the Track 


a bearings of large diameter at the 
king pins (K) enable this locomotive to 
turn curves easily. 


The king pin bearings are mounted in trunnion frames which are free 
to turn on longitudinal axes (L) allowing the trucks to follow ‘“‘twisting”’ 


tracks or round ‘“‘banked’”’ curves. 


Further flexibility is provided by spring hinge equalizers for the two 


axles of each truck. 


These features enable the locomotive to follow any mine track, assure 
even distribution cf weight to the wheels, and give the best of adhesion to 


the track. Other important construction details in Bulletin 522-M. 


Chicago, Illinois 


New York Birmingham Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Charleston, W. Va, St. Louis 
68 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Denver 
Seattle 
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Poor Roads— 
A Tax on the Nation’s Energy 
Wa2r demands a maximum of efficiency. 


During the last two years the country 
has learned how costly, how wasteful a thing, 
is a poor road. A poor road is in truth a 
tax upon the Nation’s energy 


The country road over which the farmer 
must haul his products and the intra-city 
highway used by the manufacturer are arteries 
which carry the life blood of the Nation’s 
activities. They must be as direct, as level, 
and as smooth surfaced as it is possible to 
make them. 


This Jesson, learned in times of stress, will 
not be forgotten During the next few years 
it will be applied to the roads of every state 
in the Union. 


In this application Hercules Powders will 
be extensively used. They will help to make 
crooked roads straight, hilly roads level, and 
wet roads dry. 


In this task, as in many other great under- 
takings, they will be used for the benefit and 
advancement of the people's interest 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
| Pittsburg,Kan. Denver Hazleton Pa 
} San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh,Pa Wilmington, Del 
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To Our Members: 


THE ADVERTISERS 


in The Mining Congress Journal are distinctly 
a part of the organization of The American 
Mining Congress. 


THE SUCCESS 


of each of these advertisers depends, in a measure, 
upon the prosperity of the mining industry; and 
the prosperity of the mining industry in turn, ina 
measure depends upon the results obtained by the 
work of your organization—The American Min- 
ing Congress. 


REALIZING 

the great part being played by The American 3 

: Mining Congress in the creation of better condi- a 
: | tions which will enable the expansion of the mining F 
| industry, these Advertisers are giving their assist- A 


ance in carrying on the work, by using space 
in your Journal. 


YOU can reciprocate by giving them a chance 
to fill your needs for machinery and supplies, and 


by placing your orders with them when you can 
consistently do so. 


WE bespeak your cooperation. 
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Unwatering the Deepest 


Bituminous Mine in the Country 


The above illustration shows a Deming Fig. 84, 3 X 8 high pressure 
triplex pump operating at the bottom of the 1004-foot shaft of the 
Assumption Coal & Mining Co., Assumption, Ill. 

For eight years this pump has been giving 12-hour-a-day service, 
working against 500 pounds pressure and handling water highly im- 
pregnated with acids, at practically no expense for upkeep. 


It is performances of this kind, repeated year after year in hundreds 
of the leading mines of the country, which have earned for Deming 
Pumps their firmly established reputation of the “WORLD'S BEST.” 


Whether you need gathering, sump or station pumps, you will find 
your requirements fully covered by the Deming line. 


Descriptive bulletins sent on request 


DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 


Chicago: Denver: 
Henion & Hubbell Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh: Charleston, W. Va.: 
Harris Pump & Supply Co. Charleston Electrical Supply CO. 


The Deming Company, ohic 


MAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL USES 


(P >) | 
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United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & BM Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &M A Brands 
Pig Lead—wiccnaing””” ~—s International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 

Highest Grade and Purity 

Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 


The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


100 William Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


One Workman 
and a Hammer 
—and in less than five minutes your broken 
machine belt is as good as new, with a joint 
of strongest steel that will wear as long as 
the belt itself. 


ALLIGATOR STEEL BELT LACING 


is adapted to leather, rubber, cotton canvas, balata 
or any machinery belt of any thickness or width. 


No rivets or fasteners—no punch holes. The double | * d f Sod 

toothed jaw grips the belt from both sides and yanl ec oO lum 
clinches without weakening the fibres of the belt. 

The joint is smooth on both sides so that it will work | 96-°8% 

perfectly in connection with an idler or on a quarter re or 

turn or half turn pulley. yanogen contents 51-52%, 


Alligator Steel Lacing will make your belts last 
longer—will save you time and labor in repairing 


ee 99 
broken belts and will give you enduring satisfaction 
or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg 
LEX | form, each egg weighing approximately 
Flexco-Lok and Split Handle Portable Lamp Guards one ounce. 
Dept. A.L. 25, 522 So. Clinton St. Chicago, U.S.A. || 
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THE STICK 
TO STICK TO 


Word to the New Mine Boss 


OUR predecessor used Du Pont Dynamite because he 

knew he could depend upon its satisfactory performance. 

Other dynamites might accomplish as much, but the 
experienced miner realized that Du Pont Explosives would 
give satisfaction every time. 


Therefore, in your new responsibilities it is best to “‘let well- 
enough alone’’—let Du Pont do the experimenting. If it were 
possible to produce better explosives Du Pont would do it. 
Select the proper grade of Du Pont explosive for your work 
and then STICK TO IT. 


Our High Explosives Catalog is a valuable text-book. Write 
for a free copy to Advertising Division, 


il 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 


| 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers 
Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, Commercial Acids, Alums, Lithopone, etc. Leather 
Substitutes: Fabrikoid, Rayntite Top ‘Material, Fairfield Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: 
Transparent. Shell and Ivory Py-ra- -lin. Also Py-ra-lin Specialties. Cleanable Collars and 
Cuffs. Paints, Va hes, Pi ts and Colors in Oil, Stains and Fillers, Lacquers and 
Enamels for Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: 


Dyes, Dye Bases and Intermediates. 
Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices in principal business centers. 
For information address: Advertising Division, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del 
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Your Unpaid Dollars 


What They Saved America 


ih IS a real American village. It 
is 20 miles west of the Missis- 
sippi River; its population — about 
2600. 

It gave its sons to war with an 
open hand and a glad heart. 

Then— 

The richest man in the village 
aged ten years in ten days. His 
only son lay dead in France. 

The village butcher boy—born in 
Ireland—smiled for the last time 
in France. He died fighting for 
America. 

The village Beau Brummel won 
the Croix de Guerre and lost his 
sight. 

One family sent three sons and 
lost two. 

Gas claimed a mere school boy 
of 19 years. 

The realities of this village are the 
‘‘might-have-beens’”’ of all America. 
But, thank God, America as a 
whole never really felt the hand 
of war—as England felt it, as 
France felt it, as our neighbor 


across the border, Canada. felt it. 
And why? 


Because your dollars stopped the 
war. Your dollars made possible 
those tremendous preparations for 
a long war which resulted in a 
short war. Your dollars bought such 
an array of tanks and trucks, guns 
and gas, bayonets and bombs, 
planes and pontoons, shot and shell, 
that Germany wilted—a year ahead 
of schedule. 

. Half a million American boys 
were ‘saved. 

The dollars that did it are still 
in your pocket. 

For America prepared on Faith. 
She knew that true Americans held 
their dollars cheaper than their 
sons. She knew that American 
thrift would gladly take the place 
of American blood. 

America now asks you for those 
unpaid dollars. 


Let your heart say how thankful 


you are that half a million American 
sons were saved. 


Victory Liberty Loan 


Space contributed by 
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Two-speed, 100 H.P. 
self-contained electric 
hoist, Hillside Coal 
and Iron Co., Forest 
City, Pa. 650 and 250 
feet per minute with 


On large shaft hoists we 13.000 Tb: load 
have never made a dupli- 
cation. 


Every such hoist has 
been especially designed 
to meet the individual 
requirements of a partic- 
ular mine. 


No two mines are exactly 
alike. Both may be shaft 
operated, one deep, the 
other shallow; or both 
may be slope mines, one 
with a steep, the other 
with a light grade. And 
so on. 


400 H.P. hoist of W H 
Hughes & Co., Altoona. 
Pa. Built updrums, with 
rolled steel shells. three 
drums to hoist from tw 
levels with balanced loads 
from the one and unbal- 
anced from the other. 


Every feature of differ- “ 
ence has a bearing on the 
design of the hoist which 
will lift out the most coal 
per dollar of energy, oper- 
ation, and maintenance. 


Correspondence invited.. 


Vulcan Iron Works 


Engineers and Builders 


1736 Main Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 800 H.P. double tight drum hoist 
of Woodward Iron Co. in service 
seven years. Equipped with 

pinion shaft brake, travel limit 
switch and other safety devices. 
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“S-A” BELT CONVEYORS 


ERVICE—real dependable 

service, day in and day out. 
This is what the operating man 
wants. He relies upon his 
machinery and expects results. 
That is the reason ‘‘S-A”’ Belt 
Conveyors are being installed 
by the big industries where 
great capacities are required 
and where dependable service 
is absolutely necessary. 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., AURORA, ILL. 


USE ‘‘S-A’”’ UNIT BALL 
BEARING CARRIERS 


Conveyor illustrated handles 
575 tons of run-of-mine coal 
per hour. The conveyor is 48 
in. wide by 370-foot centers. 
Equipped with “S-A’’ Unit 
Carriers. H.C. Frick Coke 
Co., Ronco Mine. 
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Vot. 5, No. 4 


WASHINGTON 


, May, 1919 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
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Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


A DANGEROUS FALLACY 


“Fidelity to the public interest, a square 
deal for labor, with not only an ungrudging 
but a sincere and cordial recognition of its 
partnership in the railroad enterprise and 
fair treatment for the owners of railroad 
property and for those with whom the rail- 
roads have business dealings.” 


This statement by the United States 
Railroad Administration of the principles 
upon which the Railroads of the United 
States are being administered carries 
much that will receive hearty public ap- 
proval but with it a principle pregnant 
with danger. 

A partnership of labor in the railroad 
enterprise would not for one moment be 
accepted or approved by labor nor would 
it be fair that it should be asked to do so. 

The partnership relation carries with 
it the sharing of losses as well as profits. 
Director Hines announces in a recent 
report, that the loss in the operation of 
the railroads during the year 1918 
amounts to $200,000,000. If there is a 
partnership between the business enter- 
prise and the labor by which it is operated 
then labor must stand its share of this 
loss. If it fails to do so it is not a partner- 
ship. It is not even profit sharing, which 
is essentially different from a partner- 
ship. 

The wage system has been developed 
by the business experience of the world. 
It meets various conditions which are 
essential to the successful operation 
of business operations. The wage sys- 
tem carries with it a stipulated pay and 
a fair performance of service. The 
laborer’s responsibility ends when he has 


performed the service for which he is to 
be paid. It is the duty of the employer to 
pay that stipulated wage whether the 
service is profitable to him or not. 

The wage earner must have his wage 
at stipulated periods. He should not be 
called upon to deplete savings in order to 
pay his living expenses. Frequently and 
most unfortunately he has no savings 
and therefore a failure of wage means 
immediate want. 

His living expenses are more or less 
uniform. Business profits are not uni- 
form. To be a partner in the business 
by which he is employed means either 
a feast or a famine for the average 
wage earner. Neither condition is desir- 
able. That labor shall be a partner means 
that business must lose the benefits of 
executive management without which no 
enterprise can be successful. It means 
an increase in production costs which 
will necessarily mean an increased price 
to the public. The transportation busi- 
ness of the United States furnishes 
striking proof. A few years ago, with 
less business than in 1918, the railroads 
of the country were rendering a service 
far superior to the service of 1918 at a 
much less cost to the public. 

The claim that this business was not 
making a satisfactory profit and the ap- 
peal then made by the railroads for a 15 
per cent increase in freight rates called 
forth severe public criticism of the rail- 
roads, and a long, hard contest was re- 
quired to secure the consent of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that a 5 
per cent increase might be collected. 

Under the partnership theory of gov- 
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ernment administration, a 25 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates upon an cver- 
whelming business and a 50 per cent 
increase in passenger rates, the service 
rendered was and is abominably unsatis- 
factory and the public is to be called upon 
to make up a deficit of $200,000,000 for 
its transportation service for the year 
1918 

Director Hines asks for complaints 
concerning the service. This editorial 
is being written at 4 p. m. in a Pullman 
on a side track at Jacksonville, Florida, 
taken from the regular train at 11.30 
a. m. and still waiting. During these four 
hours of unnecessary delay none of the 
necessary conveniences of human com- 
forts are available. 

Some delays are unavoidable, and of 
these no complaint should be made, but 
even at the old rates when the I. C. C. 
held down the income of the railroads 
so that equipment could not be kept in 
proper repair such delays awakened a 
public desire to get even with the manage- 
ment represented by the railroad mag- 
nate who ,was accredited with saying 
“the public be damned.” Then we had 
brutal expressions and pretty good serv- 
ice at a fair cost. Conditions are now 
reversed. Now we have fine phrases and 
unsatisfactory service at an exorbitant 
cost. At Key West the writer, after 
eight hours of sea sickness on the palatial 
tugboat service from Havana, was re- 
fused a cup of tea upon the dining car 
except as part of a dollar and a quarter 
table d’hote dinner. 

These are not isolated cases. Such are 
many times more frequent than under 
the “public-be-damned” management. 
We do not criticise Director Hines nor 
the Railroad Administration. Unsatisfac- 
tory service and exorbitant costs are 
inherent to the system. Partnership be- 
tween labor and business management 
will as a rule produce similar results. 

Private operation of railroads under 
sensible and effective government super- 
vision will give the best service at the 
least cost and supply such transportation 
facilities as will enable productive enter- 
prise to most effectively and cheaply 
meet the public needs. 


The wage system, with a proper profit- 
sharing plan and the executive manage- 
ment of business affairs by those who 
furnish the capital and who must be re- 
sponsible for results, will in the end be 
found to serve best the interest of capii 
and labor and, more important still, the 
interest of the great consuming public. 


A DEPARTMENT OF MINES 

“I think the chief of the Bureau of Mines 
ought to be elevated to a Cabinet position. In 
these days mining is equal to agriculture in 
importance. What good reason is there why 
mining should be a mere bureau under the 

.nterior Department any more than that 
agriculture should be so represented in the 
Government ?” 

This quotation from a letter just re- 
ceived by the American Mining Congress 
from one of the prominent mining opera- 
tors of California is one of numbers of 
such expressions frequently made in let- 
ters or conferences every month. 

The need of proper recognition by the 
Government of the most important in- 
dustrial development of America is be- 
coming more and more apparent to the 
thinking mining man. 

The trying experiences of the war pe- 
riod, the sad muddle of the post-war 
period, the wasteful duplication of effort 
and expenditures when the administra- 
tion assayed to assume control of the 
coal industry in total disregard of the 
splendidly equipped bureaus already at 
work—these and other developments 
show the. importance of direct represen- 
tation at the conference table of the 
President. 

The day has arrived when both capital 
and labor realize that a department of 
mines, with a man of vision and under- 
standing of the mining industry, would 
do much to stabilize the conditions both 
in production and distribution. Such a 
department could and would help to bring 
about a better understanding between 
operator and operatives. It would dig- 
nify this great industry and allow its 
problems to go directly before the Chief 
Executive—a thing not possible under 
the present plan of handling mining, as 
a mere cog in an overloaded Department 
of the Interior. 
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FOREIGN TRADE AND LABOR 


The control of foreign trade sufficient 
to absorb 10 per cent of the total pro- 
ductive capacity of this country has fre- 
quently been pointed out by THE MINING 
CoNGRESS JOURNAL as being absolutely 
necessary to keep our productive ma- 
chinery in operation and to provide con- 
tinuous employment for the workmen of 
this country. 

Less than a demand for the full pro- 
ductive capacity of the nation means a 
competition between laboring men for 
each other’s jobs, which cannot be bene- 
ficial to them nor the country. 

Some leaders of organized labor have 
advocated a decrease in hours or efn- 
ciency in order to equalize this economic 
situation. It seems entirely plain to THE 
MintnG ConGress JOURNAL that this 
course would only aggravate the situa- 
tion. There can be no doubt of the bane- 
ful effect of such a course upon the 
country as a whole. The United States 
is now in position to exercise financial 
leadership of the world. Foreign na- 
tions are now indebted to this country in 
an amount greater than all the gold held 
by all other nations outside of the United 
States. To maintain this supremacy we 
must sell to foreign nations as much as 
we buy from them. To do this we must 
produce and transport to their markets 
as good goods for less money or better 
goods for the same money ; and we must 
do this without lowering the standards 
of living of the American workman. 

This means that the American work- 
man, after permitting a fair profit for the 
use and risk of capital, must, with the 
machinery and executive management 
furnished by capital, make goods ‘as 
cheaply, item by item, as can be done 
elsewhere. If he fails to do this, his 
wages are too high; if he can do more 
than this, his wages are too low. 

Capital must be content with an aver- 
age net earning capacity of 6 per cent. 
It will be accumulated rapidly enough 
with that much of profit, which will 
amount in this country to approximately 
$15,000,000,000 dollars annually or 30 per 
cent of the $50,000,000,000 earned each 
year in the United States. 


Unfortunately labor’s thirty-five bil- 
lion of annual earnings is largely lived 
up or squandered. Six per cent of this 
also should be and easily might be ac- 
cumulated. One-half of the annual cost 
of tobacco and the movies would amount 
to a sum far in excess of 6 per cent of 
labor’s annual wage. Such a saving in 
money would in a few short years give 
to the wage-earners, collectively, abso- 
lute control of the money of the nation. 

The fundamental necessity is to pro- 
vide continuous and fair wages to all 
desiring employment, and this requires a 
foreign market for our surplus produc- 
tion. 


THE FEDERATION OF 
BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 


The British manufacturers who in 
times past gained for Great Britain a 
supremacy in the world’s markets are 
again alert to the situation. 

The following press dispatch from 
London shows clearly their appreciation 
of the necessity of the development of 
foreign trade: 


“The federation of British industries, rep- 
resenting 16,000 manufacturers and £5,000,- 
000,000 capital, is organizing a great system 
of trade ambassadors as pioneers for the ex- 
tension of British trade overseas. By July 
the federation expects to have an ambassador 
in every important center. It is already repre- 
sented in Spain, Denmark, South America and 
the Near East.” 


What would be said in this country of 
a combination with a capital of $25,000,- 
000,000? What has been said of combi- 
nations controlling less than one billion, 
but, with this, being able to push their 
products into every market in the world? 
Such have been prosecuted in this coun- 
try notwithstanding the wonderful ad- 
vantages which their enterprise has 
brought to the industrial life of the 
nation. And how would the British Em- 
pire have developed its world trade un- 
der the restrictions of a Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law? It will be said that the 
Webb Law makes possible business com- 
binations in this country which can com- 
pete on fair terms. The Webb Law was 
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_a move in the right direction, but will be 
found entirely inadequate. 

A large part of the output of any great 
industry must be absorbed in local mar- 
kets. Foreign trade must take the sur- 
plus. Other nations have dumped their 
surplus goods upon our markets at a loss 
in order to prevent demoralization of 
their domestic markets. 

American industry must be allowed 
similar opportunity. It must have a 
profitable home market and the power to 
protect that home market. That power, 
however, must be under such govern- 
mental supervision as will prevent its 
abuse to the detriment of the consumer. 

Revision of anti-trust laws upon a 
broad, intelligent plan is one of the great 
responsibilities which Congress should 
promptly undertake. The business in- 
terests of the country should go before 
Congress with well-considered and prac- 
tical plans through which we may be 
permitted to meet the competition of the 
federation of British industries with its 
16,000 manufacturers and its capital of 
$25,000,000,000. 


REVISION OF ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


We call special attention to the very 
illuminating address by George H. Cush- 
ing before the Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion at Chicago, which appears on an- 
other page of this issue, concerning the 
present tendencies in the coal industry. 
In summing up his conclusions Mr. 
Cushing presents three important prob- 
lems, all of which require for their so- 
lution that the Department of Justice 
shall not be required to bring criminal 
prosecutions under the provisions of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law in every in- 
stance where some slight violation shall 
be suspected, notwithstanding such al- 
leged violation shall inure to the public 
benefit. 

Real cooperation in the whole mining 
industry—coal, metals and oil—is essen- 
tial to a proper presentation of the needs 
of the mining industries to the political 
agencies of the nation. The American 
Mining Congress furnishes the common 
ground through which all these branches 
of the mining industry may function. 


Other branches of mining have an equal 
interest with coal in securing the right 
to cooperate and their support must be 
obtained in order to present a united 
front in these matters. 

Some influential interests are firm in 
the belief that the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law should be repealed. Another school 
of thought believes that this law is the 
salvation of the consumer and that, with- 
out the benefit of its provisions, all kinds 
of extortions would be practiced by the 
productive agencies of the nation. The 
more intelligent school, as THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL believes, feels that 
advantage should be taken of the great 
lessons taught by the war, viz., that to 
secure the highest efficiency there must 
be complete cooperation hetween produc- 
tive units. Such cooperation was required 
by the Government during war times, and 
notwithstanding the waste occasioned by 
haste and by political mismanagement, 
the powers of the nation, in spite of these 
overwhelming handicaps, were central- 
ized. The result of its efforts were such 
as to startle the world and to create a 
war machine so stupendous that a survey 
of its proportions brought the German 
war party to its knees and brought about 
an early termination of the war. 

This great lesson should not now be 
unheeded. Its disadvantages should be 
carefully avoided; its advantages should 
be applied in the future development of 
the industrial power of the nation. This 
means that combination must be _ per- 
mitted but that such combination must 
be under such governmental supervision 
as will permit the good to function and 
prevent the bad from exercising its 
powers. 

The coal industry lies between the up- 
per and the nether millstones—central- 
ized purchase of its product upon the 
one hand, and a centralized control of 
the cost of its labor and supplies upon 
the other. This great problem is now 
being considered by the American Min- 
ing Congress Committee on Revision of 
Anti-Trust Laws, representing coal, iron, 
oil, minerals, lumber, and their related 
industries. Suggestions will be gladly 
received by this office for the use of this 
committee. 
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The American Mining Congress hopes 
to bring together the united action of all 
of these industries in favor of such 
broad, comprehensive and liberal prin- 
ciples as will make possible the highest 
efficiency of operation, and the most com- 
plete conservation of the natural re- 
sources of this country to the end that 
labor may have its just reward, capital 
its fair profit, the consumer a fair pric 
and that the future supplies of the nation 
may be properly conserved. 


INDUSTRIAL INDEPENDENCE 


A news item in the Manufacturer's 
Record states that Congress will give 
early consideration to a tariff measure 
intended to protect “infant industries.” 
This is not exactly “news,” as those who 
have been in contact with affairs in 
Washington have heard much talk of 
tariff legislation. 

Just what will develop in Congress no 
man can prophesy, but one great fact 
stands out with dramatic force. If there 
is a failure of the proposed League of 
Nations to control the world, the United 
States must stand as the bulwark against 
which the enemies of civilization must be 
broken. 

Britain and France and Italy are worn, 
debt-ridden and man-weakened.  Ger- 
many, with all her vaunted pride and 
boasted sensitiveness over her defeat, is 
shorn of power, a groggy contestant in 
whom the world can see no virtue. But 
there are elements of danger in unex- 
pected places, and who is able to meas- 
ure how far the existing unrest will 
carry civilization, already on the brink 
of a widening chasm? 

It is no longer a question of politics. 
It is not likely that the two great political 
parties will change policies, nor will they 
lie down together, but there has come a 
time when the affairs of this nation claim 
priority over policies of parties, and THE 
Mintnc ConGress JOURNAL expresses 
the hope that even though the “Protective 
Tariff,” in the common acceptance of the 
term, is taboo with the present adminis- 
tration, careful, thoughtful considera- 


tion will be given to national defense 
problems. 

America can almost, if not quite, pro- 
duce all of her war material if the pro- 
duction thereof is not hampered by im- 
possible financial conditions in the face 
of insurmountable difficulties, such as 
low-cost foreign competition. Congress 
should consider well the construction of 
a wall of defense at the sea-coast, not 
built of steel and concrete, but based upon 
the domestic development of our natural 
resources. This country can be and 
should be made industrially independent. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


While industrial conditions have not 
yet reached a normal basis, it is a most 
hopeful sign that there has been in this 
country no great unemployment of labor 
since the signing of the armistice. 

The mining industry as a whole is not 
employing its usual quota of men, not- 
withstanding the fact that many mines 
of the larger companies able to stand the 
loss are being operated solely to keep men 
employed and to maintain industrial or- 
ganization. 

During the war the price of copper 
was fixed at 26 cents, based upon the 
then wage level and costs of supplies. 
When copper prices dropped from 26 
cents to 15 cents it was plain enough 
that the old standard of wages could not 
be paid except at a great loss to the cop- 
per producers. Under these conditions 
a compromise was affected and we are 
glad indeed to be able to compliment in 
the highest terms Mr. Charles H. Moyer, 
president of the Mill and Smelter Men 
Union, for a broad, liberal view of the 
situation which recognized clearly that 
26-cent copper could not be sold for 15 
cents at a profit. He advised against 
labor disturbances and agreed with the 
operators upon such compromise as 
would break the shock of the enormous 
loss which continued operations neces- 
sarily entailed. We have had occasion 
to criticize Mr. Moyer and we are equally 
glad of an opportunity to commend him. 
This kind of labor leadership will build 
up organized labor and command for it 
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the respect of its opponents. That there 
has been no unusual unemployment dur- 
ing these months following the armistice, 
gives certain assurance that the readjust- 
ment of business conditions in this coun- 
try will be accomplished without the suf- 
fering and want which usually follow 
similar readjustments. Prices are still 
too high. Wages cannot be brought to a 
lower level while costs of living are main- 
tained at present-price levels. The effort 
of the price-fixing board of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to regulate prices has 
not met with the desired results. The 
refusal of governmental agencies to pur- 
chase supplies at a fair relative price 
in order to ease down the shock of quick 
contraction has neutralized the efforts of 
this board. It is estimated that the av- 
erage cost of labor service is about 80 
per cent more than during ordinary times 
and that the price of many commodities 
has advanced 250 per cent. This unusual 
advance in price is not justified and 
much of it must be charged to profiteer- 
ing. Such profiteering is bound to find 
its Waterfoo. The law of supply and 
demand must necessarily effect a radical 
adjustment of this situation. The mer- 
chant with heavy stocks of goods bought 
at high prices must for a time forego 
profit as one step toward a readjustment 
of this condition. The heavy stocks of 
goods on hand at the opening of the war, 
were, as a rule, marked up to meet the 
increasing cost of replacement. Goods 
bought at war prices must be sold in 
competition with more cheaply produced 
goods as they come into the market, and 
every merchant must stand a_ loss 
until the regular competitive price level 
is reached. THe MINnInG CONGRESS 
JoURNAL does not advocate low prices 
nor low wages. It advocates low pro- 
duction costs based upon high efficiency. 
Secretary of Labor Wilson is authority 
for the statement that the amount of un- 
employment in the United States is at 
this time below the normal. It is hoped 
that much of the unemployed labor and 
many of the returning soldiers will drift 
to the farms in order that a surplus of 
food production may bring down living 
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costs to such a point as to make possible 
such wage reductions as will put us on a 
fair competitive basis with foreign mar- 
kets. The quickest way to normal levels 
is to decrease the cost of living. A full 
production from the farms is the easiest 
and most certain remedy for high living 
costs. 


THE PROGRAM OF COAL 
CONTROL CONDEMNED 


Some two months ago a proposal was 
made in Washington that the coal busi- 
ness should be brought permanently 
under government control. There was to 
be created a sort of a department of 
mines, that is, there was to have been 
created a new industrial cabinet to sup- 
plement the existing political cabinet. 
The proposal was for the creation of 
elaborate machinery for the handling of 
business. One of the branches of the 
Government was to devote itself exten- 
sively to the coal industry. 

This proposal was made to the coal 
industry with the suggestion that coal 
should endorse it. The matter went off- 
cially to the members of the National 
Cgal Association on a referendum, with 
the suggestion that the members instruct 
their directors and that the directors 
should vote upon it at a future meeting. 

The board of directors held a meeting 
at Cleveland on April 24 and voted the 
whole proposal down. 

We are not stating anything which is 
not commonly known when we say that 
the reason the coal operators turned 
down this proposal was that it placed the 
miners and the operators upon a parity 
in the matter of advising the regula- 
tors. The operators did not want, at 
this time, to take their miners into full 
partnership on everything. 

This is not a Bourbon stand. That is, 
it is not the stand of men who never 
learn anything and never forget any- 
thing. It is not the old cry of the old 
guard that the miners shall have no rep- 
resentation. That is not the issue at all. 
3y no stretch can it be made the issue. 
We believe we understand the position 
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of the operators quite fully in this mat- 
ter, and it is safe to say that it is not a 
reactionary measure. 

On the contrary, the operators take 
a stand substantially as follows: 

“The miners are one element in the 
coal situation. The other elements are the 
wholesalers, the retailers and the con- 
sumers of coal. It is presumptuous of 
the operators to say that they and the 
miners shall undertake to run the coal 
business to suit themselves and leave 
these other elements out of consideration. 

“Again, the miners are concerned, 
mainly, with their own end of the busi- 
ness. They are the producers of coal. 
They are concerned with that end of the 
business and mainly with that end. 
Their interest in other subjects is indi- 
rect, to say the least, and largely partisan. 

“Tt would not be fair to,the other in- 
terests in coal to deprive them of repre- 
sentation wholly and to give to the 
miners a representation which is far be- 
yond their natural scope and supervision 
ever things which naturally belong to 
others. 

“The scheme therefore is wrong, in 
that it does not provide for a well-bal- 
anced representation of all the elements 
in coal.” 

We believe this was the reason, mainly, 
why the operators turned the whole ques- 
tion down. At least that is what started 
them thinking against the scheme. Once 
in a mood to be critical, they decided that 
they did not want to go back under fed- 
eral control just when they had been 
fighting for months to get out from un- 
der it. Memories of recent days have 
been too vivid. 

At any rate, the coal industry—as ex- 
pressed by the operators—has taken a 
stand against detailed federal supervi- 
sion. It is one of the many signs of the 
times that business men want to keep 
their independence. 


TREATY-MAKING 
A treaty is a contract. It is, therefore, 
binding upon the several parties who 
signed it. It takes into account condi- 
tions at the time the document was 
drawn. It is binding during conditions 


which may arise afterward. Indeed, a 
business contract is made, mainly, to pro- 
vide against conditions which may arise 
in future. A treaty is expected to serve 
the same way. 

One old business man, when speaking 
about a contract, said: 

“Draw up your contract ; make it cover 
every point you can possibly imagine. 
When it is written, lay it aside and spend 
a day trying to imagine how it is going 
to work out. If it meets every condition 
which is likely to arise you are safe in 
signing it.” 

The same thing might with propriety 
apply to a treaty. After the contract has 
been signed and after the treaty goes into 
effect, it is not enough to say, as a pre- 
text for violating it or annulling it, that 
conditions have changed. If the contract 
or the treaty is worth anything at all, it 
must be carried through. 

Speaking of treaties, the German 
kaiser said that conditions had changed, 
wherefore he was going to disregard his 
treaty to honor the neutrality of Belgium. 
Then the whole world went to war with 
him and whipped him into a recognition 
of the fact that a treaty is binding. 

Now we have before the world a ques- 
tion of the validity of another treaty. 
This treaty was made between England, 
France and Italy. It provided that, if 
Italy went into the war—which she did— 
on the side of the Allies, she should get 
certain things. Italy played her part 
through. Now she claims the reward. 

As a pretext for breaking this treaty 
it is urged now that conditions have been 
changed. One change is that America 
also went into the war. The Amer? 
President has taken a stand against 
secret treaties. He has said that they 
must not be made in future. 

Also the new free state of Jugo-Slavia 
has been formed and has become a 
power in the Balkans. 

We have no intention of taking sides 
with Italy against the President. We 
have no intention of discussing the 
merits of this controversy at all. We are 
merely talking about the principle of law 
that is involved. The international law 
is that a treaty is binding upon the par- 
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ties which sign it. It is not to be set 
aside by any change of conditions after 
it has been made. 

This treaty was among Italy, England 
and France. It is binding upon those 
three. The insertion of America and 
Jugo-Slavia into the situation does not 
in the least change the obligation of Eng- 
land and France to Italy. They have 
promised to give Italy certain things. 
Under international law they are obli- 
gated to make good their promise—or to 
bust themselves in trying. 

The word of the President of the 
United States is not international law. 
It may help to shape international law, 
but it does not make it. There has been 
no international law against secret 
treaties. Because the President of the 
United States stands out against such 
secret treaties does not make that the 
law of the world. The fact is that three 
European powers made a secret treaty 
at a time when such practices were com- 
mon. Having made that treaty, they are 
bound to it under international law and 
America cannot set it aside without 
being guilty’of doing what we condemned 
William Hohenzollern for doing. 

Also, at the time this treaty was made 
Jugo-Slavia did not exist. The elements 
which now comprise it were, in major 
part, then in the camp of the common 
enemy. That being the case, the subse- 
quent organization of those elements 
into a new free state does not auto- 
matically set aside the treaty between 
England, France and Italy. It does not 
create a new condition which will justify 
breaking a contract which has a firm 
footing in international law. 

For another thing: Even if the word 
of the President of the United States 
should, by some legerdemain, become 
international law, it is not retroactive. 
He cannot say, in the spring of 1919 
that there shall be no secret treaties and 
have that react to nullify secret treaties 
made two or three years before. At least 
he cannot make his mandate retroactive 
without the consent of the parties in- 
volved in this secret treaty. One of those 
parties—Italy—has said that this new 
order of things shall not be retroactive 
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to the point of stripping her of what 
she fought for. 

If we are to form a League of Na- 
tions it must be a league of law. It is 
a bad way to start a league by disregard- 
ing the fixed principles of international 
law which have governed for centuries. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


There are signs that the State De- 
partment is awakening to the fact that 
all or nearly all international relations 
are based upon trade. A committee has 
been formed with representatives from 
the different bureaus interested in for- 
eign trade which meets frequently and 
discusses international trade relations, 
especially those concerning the interests 
of the United States. However, the good 
old days when consulships and ministers’ 
posts were filled with “deserving” poli- 
ticians of the party which happened at 
that time to be in power and when such 
“deserving” politicians were of a stripe 
that could get the United States into 
trouble as they did in Chile and in other 
places, have not altogether passed. 

Although the appointment of diplo- 
matic representatives has somewhat 
grown away from the wholly political 
idea, it has not yet reached an advanced 
state. Apparently those appointees who 
are not given posts on account of their 
political affiliations and services are ap- 
pointed only from the ranks of those 
who have “majored” in colleges of law 
or economics. 

The State Department, however, has 
begun to see the importance of interna- 
tional trade. If this point had been 
reached fifty years ago, or even ten years 
ago, the position of the United States in 
its trade relations at the beginning of 
this war and now at its close would have 
been vastly different. We would not have 
suddenly waked eighteen months ago to 
find that Germany was deeply entrenched 
behind a carefully planned system of 
finance, a system which was adapted to 
the countries in which it was to operate 
and which was not founded wholly on 
customs in Germany. It would not have 
been a total surprise to find that the 
English Government was backing its 
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trade representatives—not only its diplo- 
matic representatives, but merchants and 
financiers who had gone in various parts 
of the world to trade; that England as a 
government was backing these people; 
that English credit was extended to 
those who bought English goods, and 
that unless English goods were bought 
English credit could not be obtained; 
that England held great blocks of rail- 
road stocks in Argentina and Brazil, 
shutting off the iron fields of Brazil from 
American exploration and preparing for 
a continuous stream of British-made rail- 
way supplies to refurnish the British- 
controlled railroads. 

We have believed and still believe that 
America makes the best in machinery, in 
textiles, in tools and other manufactures. 
We have traded among ourselves until 
we have reached about our limit. If our 
factories are to expand we must have a 
foreign market. But we have had repre- 
sentatives who knew little of the prod- 
ucts of the country to which they went 
and were more interested in politics and 
law than in the products either in the 
country to which they were sent or at 
home. 

Would it not be just as easy to have 
sent prepared men. There are probably 
no schools in the world equal to the 
Agricultural Department, to the Geo- 
logical Survey, and in a less degree, be- 
cause younger, to the Bureau of Mines, 
for training men for just such positions, 
Take, for instance, Bolivia. Its interests 
are predominant in mining. Here might 
well have been sent a geologist trained by 
the Geological Survey, or in one of our 
great universities, than which no better 
exist. If instead of a young lawyer or a 
young graduate in economics, there had 
been a trained man from the Bureau of 
Mines, the needs of the country in ma- 
chinery could have been placed before 
the American manufacturers. The needs 
of the mining industry of Bolivia for 
banking facilities could have been placed 
before our financiers with the maximum 
of knowledge. 

In southern China the United States 
has been represented by hard-working, 
intelligent and efficient officers, but if 
they had been geologists the United 


States would have had much earlier 
warning of the great supplies of tung- 
sten ores which have come from that 
country and would now know what 
should be expected in the future. China 
is a good example to show the diversity 
of men required for our foreign repre- 
sentatives. 

In the silk-growing centers, a man 
from our own silk centers could well be 
placed. Another geologist should be 
placed at Changsha, the world’s greatest 
center of antimony production, in which 
are also tin, arsenic and tungsten mines. 

In the rice-growing centers an expert 
from the Agricultural Department fa- 
miliar with this industry could well be 
placed. 

In the tea-growing areas another agri- 
cultural expert should be located. 

Japan would need men of similarly di- 
verse training—one or more men with 
knowledge of minerals both in the em- 
pire proper and in Korea, ceramists and 
experts in pottery. 

In Brazil a man from the Forestry 
Bureau could well be placed at Para 
and Manaos, or both, from which the 
trade on the Amazon could be kept in 
view. At Rio de Janeiro a geologist to 
watch the iron, coal and magnesite pro- 
duction. Minas Gerses another geologist. 
In Sao Paulo another geologist. In 
Porto Alegra a man from the Bureau oi 
Animal Industry, and other men skilled 
in animal industry at Uruguay and Para- 
guay, accompanied by agronomists and 
experts in citrus culture. Agronomists 
should also be located at various points 
in Argentina, with a geologist or mining 
engineer to keep track of the oil, tung- 
sten and copper, and an expert horse 
and cattle man in all of the countries 
south of the Amazon. Chile should have 
a geologist to keep track of the iron, 
copper and nitrates. Venezuela, Peru, 
Colombia, Ecuador and the Guianas need 
geologists or mining engineers to keep the 
United States acquainted with the great 
mineral industry now developing. The 
very thought of Mexico brings to mind 
minerals and mines. The minister should 
be a mining engineer. There is no reason 
why a mining engineer should not be an 
ambassador or a minister, and were it 
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necessary to have a lawyer he should 
have a man with knowledge of mining 
as his attache. Indeed, it is much more 
important that a knowledge should be 
had of the country’s trade and resources 
than a mere knowledge of the country’s 
laws and customs, although, of course, 
both should be studied at the same time. 

Siberia and Russia will soon be opened 
up to trade. The period of anarchy can- 
not last very long. New men will be sent 
and it is one of the world’s great treasure 
tields in which the mining engineer and 
geologist must have a large part. 

Africa and Australia have their huge 
mineral supplies, for descriptions of 
which we must depend on technical lit- 
erature or the imperfect descriptions of 
men trained in other lines. 

The world is running short of fats. 
Pasturage becomes shorter and shorter 
each year and animal fats must be re- 
placed by vegetable oil. 

We need men from the Agricultural 
Department or from our agricultural 
colleges to keep us informed ahead of 
time on the sources of edible and other 
commerciat oils from Manchuria, China, 
and especially from the tropical parts of 
Asia, Africa and America. We have an 
almost unlimited supply of technical 
talent well trained. Let us put it to the 
use which will do us the most good as 
a nation. 


A STARTLING COMPARISON 


At the beginning of the war the in- 
debtedness of the Central Powers was 
approximately $8,900,000,000 and, at its 
close, $64,000,000,000. 

At the beginning of the war the indebt- 
edness of the allied nations was approx- 
imately $18,400,000,000, and at its close 
$130,000,000,000. 

Measured by these estimates the cost 
of the war was to the allied nations, 
$119,581,000,000, and to the Central 
Px ywers, $59,500,000,000. 

Upon the theory that one-third of the 
costs of the war was paid by taxation, 
the total cost to the allied nations was 
$84,750,000,000 more than to the Central 
Powers. 

This difference is more than eight times 
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the present total world’s gold supply. Its 
payment would absorb more than 200 
years of the highest world gold produc- 
tion. This is not the cost of the war but 
the amount which one side expended 
more than the other. It is the money 
price paid by the Allies for victory—a 
result well worth the cost. It may be 
profitable to examine into this difference. 
Does it represent a difference in the cost 
of production between the central and 
the allied powers, and does it signify that 
the Central Powers were able to accom- 
plish twice as much within the same 
money? Or does it represent a surplus 
of preparation on the part of the Allies? 
A surplus presenting such grim determi- 
nation as to destroy the morale of the 
German armies, and sufficient for many 
years’ continuation of the war, had such 
been necessary? Does it not represent 
a preparation which has saved the 
lives of thousands of our soldiers on the 
firing line, not so much by what was ac- 
tually done as what we were prepared 
to do? 

However startling the comparison of 
costs between the Allies and the Central 
Powers, more startling still is the moun- 
tain of indebtedness which must be met, 
and, more important still, the necessity 
of applying the industrial power of this 
nation to its most beneficial use. 


SECRETARY LANE PRAISES 
PICKARD FOR RESCUE WORK 


Mine-Rescue Car No. 7 of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, with head- 
quarters at Houghton, Mich., recently re- 
sponded to a call for help in extinguishing a 
mine fire at the Belgrade mine, Biwabik, Minn. 
The rescue crew remained at the mine five 
days, by which time the fire had been ex- 
tinguished. 

The superintendent of the mine in a letter 
to Director Manning commended the work of 
the rescuers highly. Later Secretary of the 
Interior Lane wrote as follows to B. O. 
Pickard, metal-mining engineer, in charge of 
the crew: 

“Your work and that of the mine-safety car 
crew at the Belgrade, Minn., fire at Biwabik, 
Minn., has come to my attention through a 
letter from the mine owners, and I am glad 
to add my commendation to that of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines. A_ service 
was rendered not only to the mining com- 
pany, but also to the country at large.” 
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Photo by Harris @ Ewing 
COL. G. A. BURRELL 


COLONEL BURRELL—PIONEER IN 
THE MAKING OF NOXIOUS GASES 


Col. G. A. Burrell had thrown upon his 
shoulders the burden of pioneering work in 
developing the American gas mask and in 
getting under way the manufacture of various 
war gases. He was called from the very active 
life of consulting engineering work by Di- 
rector Manning of the United States Bureau 
of Mines when this country first entered the 
war. 

Director Manning, who first conceived the 
idea of the great necessity of immediate ac- 
tion on the part of this country in preparing 
for gas warfare, picked Colonel Burrell at 
the outset as the man best fitted te under- 
take the development of this work. 

Colonel Burrell is a graduate of the Ohio 
State University, and after spending a few 
years in industrial gas work, entered the 
Bureau of Mines and for eleven years was a 
gas expert in that bureau. He rapidly came 
into prominence as one of the country’s fore- 
most authorities on problems having to do 
with industrial gases and contributed a great 
many papers on this subject. He was recog- 
nized as not only a research man of the 
greatest ability, but also a leader of men with 
a great fund of knowledge on gases. It was 
these qualities that caused Director Man- 
ning to choose him as the only man who 


could bring chemical warfare in this country 
to its highest state of development. 

Colonel Burrell, without hesitation, dropped 
his consulting work in Pittsburgh, went to 
Washington and immediately started gather- 
ing around him a corps of men to assist in 
this great emergency. His probien: was one 
not only of getting together an organization 
in Washington, but of starting work >n all 
manner of problems in all of the research 
laboratories and the universities throughout 
the country. In a year’s time Colonel Bur- 
rell’s particular department, the research di- 
vision, Chemical Warfare Service, United 
States Army, had grown to a group of 2,000 
of the country’s best chemists and engineers 
concentrated at the American University, 
located on the outskirts of Washington, D. C., 
which place had been taken over by the Gov- 
ernment for this purpose. In addition, there 
had branched out from this small group of 
men a number of other divisions, such as the 
gas defense, the development division, etc., to 
carry on the other branches of Chemical War- 
fare Service work. 

Colonel Burrell’s organization in Washing- 
ton dealt with both the offensive and de- 
fensive side of chemical warfare. They not 
only had to develop the gas mask from the 
ground up, but at the same time started the 
manufacture of various war gases, investi- 
gated the possibilities of new gases and car- 
ried on a great amount of intensive research 
upon all the various problems involved. 

The American gas mask was the most efh- 
cient mask supplied their soldiers of any 
nation. The Chemical Warfare Service has 
the distinction of supplying every American 
soldier with an all-American gas mask and of 
never having a single soldier gassed while 
wearing the mask. 

After this period of intensive work, Colonel 
Burrell has resumed his consulting practice in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where he is devoting a large 
amount of his time to adapting the American 
gas mask to the needs of American industry. 
This work is of great interest. The founda- 
tion has been laid, but it is still the work of 
the chemist and engineer to intelligently ap- 
ply the gas mask to the industries so that the 
greatest amount of efficiency will result. 


Lead Market Becoming Stable 

The suspension of some of the lead smelt- 
ers and the curtailment of the operations of 
the remainder early in the year seem to have 
established equilibrium, and the market seems 
rather stable. 

Smelters at Monterey, Mexico, have cur- 
tailed operations. Their refusal to recognize 
the London price during the temporary boom 
following release of lead from government 
restrictions resulted m the closing of many 
mines and consequent reduction of their own 
operations.—Bureau of Mines Minerals In- 
vestigations. 
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FULL PUBLICITY TO BE 
GIVEN COAL CONTRACTS 


Walker D. Hines, Director General of 
Railroads, on April 18, authorized the 
following: 

“In order to make effective the policy 
already announced as to publicity in con- 
nection with railroad fuel contracts, it 
has been decided to post on all bulletin 
boards or in a record book open to the 
public at the headquarters of the pur- 
chasing agent of each railroad under 
government operation the following 
facts: 

“The name of the coal company or coal 
operator to whom a contract for railroad 
coal has been alloted by the railroad in 
question, the price of the coal contained 
in the contract, the tonnage involved in 
the contract, the duration of the contract. 
Through this method the information 
listed above will be made available not 
only to coal miners and coal operators, 
but the public generally.” 


NITRATE STOCKS ARE BEING 
TURNED OVER TO FARMERS 


More than 100,000 tons of nitrate, orig- 
inally produced to help in blowing the Ger- 
man armies off the map of Belgium and 
France, this year will be put to the more 
peaceful work of increasing the fertility of 
American farming soil. After the signing 
of the armistice the War Department re- 
leased to the Department of Agriculture 
111,000 tons of nitrate at a salvage price. 
To this quantity is added 40,000 tons re- 
ceived from Chile by the Department of 
Agriculture too late for distribution last 
year, so that 151,000 tons will be sold by 
the Department of Agriculture to farmers 
under the authority of the Food Control 
Act, which provided for its purchase and 
sale by the Government to farmers at cost. 

Through this arrangement it is esti- 
mated that 100,000 farmers will save about 
$1,500,000, according to the open-market 
price and the $81 a ton f. o. b. shipping 
point, charged by the Government. Farm- 
ers have taken up the full 151,000 tons in 
orders ranging from a bag of 200 pounds 
to an order for 300 tons. 

The price last year was $75.50 a ton f. 0. b. 
shipping points, located at six Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. The Department of Agriculture 
last year arranged for the shipment of 
120,000 tons from Chile, but shortage of 
shipping space kept the quantity trans- 
ported in time for use last year down to 
about 75,000 tons. This year’s price was 
announced early in 1919, and application 
blanks were sent to county agricultural 
agents for distribution to farmers. 
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Harbor strikes at Charleston, S. C., and 
New York City have seriously interfered 
with shipments from these points, but a 
recent arrangement for lightering nitrate 
destined for New England and New York 
points from the Erie Basin in Brooklyn 
was made with the union in New York 
City, and the nitrate bound for these 
points is to be moved at once. 

Shipments are now being made from 
twenty-one storage points, and to date 
shipping instructions have been sent from 
Washington to forwarding agents cover- 
ing about 125,000 tons. Records show that 
about 110,000 tons have actually been 
shipped, and it is expected that the entire 
151,000 tons ordered by farmers will be 
shipped before the end of May of this year. 

The Bureau of Markets, which is in 
charge of the nitrate distribution for the 
Department of Agriculture, has appointed 
at each storage point a forwarding agent 
and has charged him with the duty of even- 
weighting, reconditioning, loading and 
shipping the nitrate on orders received 
from Washington. These representatives re- 
ceive from the Department of Agriculture $1 a 
year plus the regular commercial rates for 
services rendered. 

Where county nitrate requirements are 
very light, farmers have been requested to 
forward cashiers’ checks or New York 
drafts in payment for nitrate at the time 
of filing their applications, after which the 
nitrate is shipped direct to them. Where 
county requirements are comparatively 
heavy, federal nitrate distributors have 
been appointed by the bureau, on the rec- 
ommendation of county agricultural agents, 
to act as consignees and distributors for 
all nitrate shipped to such counties. These 
federal nitrate distributors collect money 
from applicants, send shipping instructions 
to Washington, receive nitrate and dis- 
tribute it to farmers. Shipments are for- 
warded to these distributors on order 
notify bills of lading, with sight draft at- 
tached. The bureau has designated about 
500 federal nitrate distributors. 


Japan Active as Steel Producer 

Japan is showing great activity as a buyer 
and is developing her iron and steel industry 
at home and in China. It can be expected 
that the production of iron and steel in the 
Orient will be greatly increased within the 
next two years. 

\ deposit of iron ore has been reported in 
the Celebes Island, East Indies, containing 
10,000,000 tons, averaging 50 per cent iron 
and 0.06 per cent phosphorus. Previous re- 
ports have indicated large deposits here 
amounting to about 1,000,000,000 tons.—Bu- 
reau of Mines Minerals Investigations. 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES IN COAL INDUSTRY 


By Georce H. CusHinc? 


Before we can get at the big tendencies in 
coal we must know the big facts by which the 
coal trade is confronted. 

We may say truthfully that all coal men 
have applied all they should have learned by 
their experience during this war. But we 
must admit that the coal man has been taught 
many things about his business. If he did not 
absorb it, the fault is his. 

He has been taught by the Revenue Law 
to keep his capital account straight. 

He has been taught by Fuel Administration 
insistence upon careful accounting—and hence 
upon accurate depletion and depreciation 
charges—that he must have enough coal land 
behind his mines to keep coal flowing until 
he has worn out his equipment. 

He has been taught that he cannot know 
what to charge until he knows what are his 
costs. 

He has been taught that thére is a certain 
natural selling zone for his coal beyond which 
he cannot go without an expense which is out 
of line with the returns. 

These educational advantages should make 
= improved method of doing business in 
coal. 

What we coal men overlook is tha. similar 
lessons have been taught to men in other 
businesses. They have been confronted by the 
same regulations. They have beer put to 
school to the same masters. But they may be 
more apt pupils than we are. We dare not 
assume they are more stupid. They may have 
learned their lessons better than we. Even, 
perhaps, they were a little more advanced in 
business technique than we were and thus 
learned more easily. We dare not assume 
anything else. 

That confronts us not by buyers who are 
less intelligent than we are as se'lers. They 
are men of equal or even greater intelligence 
than we. Therefore, we are not confronted 
by the fact of an educated industry dealing 
with ignorant consumers. Instead, we are a 
paritally educated industry which is dealing 
with a long list of partially or wholly edu- 
cated consumers of coal. 

We have learned a set of lessons in co- 
operation—or should have learned them. 
Other people have learned the same lessons 
in cooperation and are practicing what thev 
have learned. We are not safe, therefcre, if 
we assume that we are informed and the 
other fellow is ignorant. We must proceed 
on the theory that as a result of having hid a 
common education we are all doine business 
on a common level, even though, per*aps, on 
a higher plane of intelligence. 

That leads me to inquire: What has the 


1 Address at the dinner of the Chicago Wholesale 
1919. 


other fellow learned as a result of his war 
experience’ 1 want to know that, in order that 
we may match our practices with his enlight- 
ened demands. 

l appreciate that is a subject shot full of 
bitterness at the moment. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary to take into serious account the fact 
that the railroads have been consolidated and 
have learned to pool, after a fashion, their 
purchasing power under a central committee. 
Ve may say, as coal men do, that when the 
Government took over the railroads and when 
it brought the great weight of centralized rail- 
road buying and of government authority to 
bear to beat down the price of coal, it ex- 
hibited an unjust and unconscionable use of 
power. Nevertheless, when we look at it in 
another light we must recognize that it is 
good business and sure to be quite effective. 
Because it is good business and because it is 
an effective weapon, we need not expect it to 
be abandoned. Rather, we must expect it to 
be perfected. 

This means, of course, that railroads’ pur- 
chases in future are going to be, if not cen- 
tralized, at least advised about by a central 
committee. Therefore, they must express a 
certain degree of centralization of railroad 
buying power. Since this method can hardly 
be fought down, the obvious duty develving 
upon coal men is to centralize their sales. 
They must do so that the scope and power 
of the central selling organization shall come 
to equal, in scope and power, the central 
buying organization of the opposing car- 
riers. 

Other groups in other industries have been 
educated upon business methods. They will 
try to apply what they have learned in future. 
To explain what they are doing and why, I 
wish here to draw a very broad distinction 
between the position which coal held before 
the war and that which coal holds now. 

Very broadly speaking, before the war coal 
was one of our natural resources which was 
sacrificed in order to get money which Amer- 
ica needed. Prior to the war we were a debtor 
nation. We had to repay that money by the 
sale of some of our natural resources. We 
could not sell the raw coal. But we could 
sacrifice coal to the manufacturer in orcer to 
develop a manufacturing organization built on 
cheap power. Then we could sell our manu- 
factured articles and thus raise the monev 
with which to pay our foreign debt. We were 
indeed sacrificing coal in the interest of a 
larger national commerctal program. There- 
fore, the nation was preving upon its coal 
measures with the idea of paying the nation 
out of debt. 


Coal Shippers Association at Chicago, Ill, April 24, 
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At the conclusion of the war we find our- 
selves out of debt. We have, therefore, no 
need longer to sacrifice our national resources 
in order to free ourselves from debt. Rather, 
we are a creditor nation. We have money to 
lend. We have other peoples in our debt. 

Also we have sacrificed our natural re- 
sources to the point where we, ourselves, are 
in danger of running recklessly through our 
interitance of coal and other things unless 
immediately a conservation movement is un- 
dertaken. On this account we have started on 
a great campaign to save natural resources. 
We are saving now to make money as we 
once wasted to make money. This means that 
we must do two things, namely: 

First, we must get more power out of the 
fuel that we consume. We must stop the 
waste of that power aiter it has been gen- 
erated. 

Second, we must no longer continue to burn 
the valuable by-products as fuel. Instead, we 
must begin to extract those by-products and 
to make them over into the foundation of our 
chemical industry. 

That conservation program is the beginning 
of two big movements. As an indication of 
the trend of the times, I recite but one cir- 
cumstance: 

There was placed before Congress at its 
last session and will be brought before Con- 
gress vigorously at its coming session, a pro- 
posal that the United States Government 
should finance an investigation into the feasi- 
bility of establishing a power conduit line 
from a point in Virginia along the coast to a 
point in northern Maine. The basic idea is 
that all power plants within reach of that 
conduit line shall feed that part of their 
power into that line which is in excess of the 
amount of power required by the parent plant. 

Also all water power which it is possible to 
gga, in that territory shall be fed into this 
ine. 

It is proposed to build extensive power 
plants at the mines, convert the depreciated 
sizes of coal into power in those plents and 
feed that power into the central conduit. 

All this being done, it is intended to retail 
this power from that conduit to anyone who 
wants to use it—whether he be a_ farmer 
within reach of that line, a householder in 
one of the cities, the street car lines in the 
cities, or, what is aimed at actually, the rail- 
roads in that eastern territory are to be elec- 
trified and draw their power from this central 
conduit. 

I mean to say that the immediate objectives 
of this project are two: 

1. To pool all power and to have all users 
draw power out of that pool. 

To electrify all transportation lines east 
of an imaginary line drawn north ard south 
through Buffalo and Harrisburg. 

The objects of this project are two: 

1. To take coal traffic off the railroads, 
which need their crowded facilities to haul 
other things. 
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2. To avoid the waste of power that is inci- 
dent to the use of too many small power 
units by the manufacturing companies. 

This may be an extreme case. Still it is 
typical of the kind of cases by which the coat 
trade is confronted. It means, if I understand 
it correctly, that the buying power of coal 
users is going to be concentrated more and 
more as time goes on. We are, in fact, at the 
beginning of a new era in cual. This new era 
will bring new methods among the uscrs of 
coal. 

This indicates a need, therefore, for the 
establishment of entirely new routines and 
mehtods in the coal business. We are not 
going to meet the demands of this new era 
unless we make our methods equal to those 
of the buyers of coal. If their purchasing 
power is centralized, our selling force must in 
some way be centralized or, at least, rea- 
sonably so. 

There is a new force, also, operating upon 
the production cost in coal. it is unnecessary 
before an audience of coal men to emphasize 
the extent to which the labor movement has 
been centralized not only as the result of 
twenty-five years of effort toward unionism, 
but as the result of the war-time prvupaganda 
in favor of socialism. I need but mention one 
thing to indicate the scope of that new 
movement. 

In England in March there was a proposal 
that the coal and railway workers should con- 
solidate in a great strike to enforce the de- 
mand of the Miners’ Union for + rea just- 
ment of wages and working conditions. There 
was at that time a proposal that if England 
failed to yield to the coal mine workers there 
would be organized an international strike of 
coal and railroad workers. Point was given to 
this threat by the presence in England at that 
time of the secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America, who was inter- 
viewed as favoring some such a proposal. 

If further proof of the solidarity of the 
working force is necessary, I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that by mid-April there had 
been a prolonged wage dispute between the 
boatmen in New York harbor and the boat 
owners. So recently as last week these men 
declared that unless their demands were ac- 
ceded to there would be a strike of all work- 
ers on Manhattan Island. 

To carry this solidarity of the workess to 
a ridiculous extreme, I want to say to you 
that there actually seems to have been an 
agreement or understanding among the negro 
house servants in the District of Columbia. 
In any event, they all say that they will not 
return to the old system of personal service. 
Instead, they insist tolay upon hiring them- 
selves out for a few hours at a time at so 
much per hour. They will not accept any 
other kind of work. You cannot persuade 
them to do it. 

I call your attention to the fact that this 
whole movement on the part of labor has the 
sanction and approval of the Federal Govern- 
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ment. It is even under its encouragement. 
Federal control of labor—i may say -ubservi- 
ence to it—has gone so far that a department 
has been created within the Departmen. ot 
Labor to educate all imported labor into “the 
ideals of Americanism.” 

{ call your attention to the fact hat this 
broad billet to educate imported labor has 
been given to the Department of Labor with- 
out any stipulation or drawback as to what 
the Department of Labor shall teach. The 
injunction to teach has been given without 
anyone to supervise the proposed course of 
instruction or to see that this is not merely a 
curtain behind which to hide the spread of 
labor union propaganda among those who are 
imported hereafter to do the work otf 
America. 

No one can look at this solidarity 2~ 
the working force without realizing that it 
must be a tremendous influence upon the cost 
of producing everything—including coal—in 
America for the next generation. I say it is 
extremely unlikely that any plans for the con- 
trol of labor will be modified in any serious 
particular. They will grow rather than be 
modified and will be encouraged, because 
the very character of our political organization. 

I say, therefore, this is a serious situation 
which confronts the coal industry. It de- 
mands an entirely new method of procedure 
by coal men as far as labor is concerned. I 
believe that unless the force which deals with 
labor 1s equal in scope, authority and power 
with the organization of labor, the coal in- 
dustry must be content to suffer to the extent 
ot the inequality between the labor organiza- 
tion and the operators’ organization. 

I call your attention to one thing more. The 
Government of the United States has tried 
in the past, without very much success, to be 
sure, to regulate business. it has wanted to 
regulate business in part in the interest of the 
consumer. It has wanted to regulate in part 
in the interest of the worker. The Govern- 
ment has been powerless in the face of cer- 
tain constitutional provisions and in the face 
of a series of legal principles, established 
from the beginning of the system of juris- 
prudence of the Anglo-Saxon race. I do not 
hesitate to say that our political powers, to 
curry favor with labor on the one side and 
the consumers on the other, has been willine 
and eager to set aside both the Constitution 
and the legal safeguards. 

During the war the Government has had in 
its employ a great many men who have been 
devising ways and means by which the Gov- 
ernment could come into control of business 
without actually setting aside either the Con- 
stitution or the legal principles of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. These have not been dull-headed 
men who act without thinking. They have 
been the best brains of America. I have en- 
countered them in the departments and in the 
bureaus. I have been amazed when I came 
to know about the elevated position from 
which some of them have come down to 


occupy subordinate positions under our Gov- 
ernment without pay. These men have struck 
one keynote which is terribly dangerous. 

They have adopted the slogan that the raw 
materials of the world are the common pos- 
session of all the people. The peculiar thing 
is that in an idealistic, in an economic, and in 
an academic sense, that is true. It always has 
been true. It always has been recognized 
as the fundamental principle of our juris- 
prudence. 

However, the communistic interpretation of 
this theory which is now advanced has always 
been held in check by our legal principles, 
which have recognized that the right to pos- 
sess private property is superior to the right 
of all to a free use of our raw material. 

These scholarly gentlemen believe that this 
nation has advanced to a point where the 
common—communistic—ownership must be 
more insisted upon and, therefore, that the 
private ownership of these natural resources 
must, in a sense, be subordinated. On this ac- 
count they have proposed that we should 
bring a certain number of our essential raw 
materials under detailed control by the Fed- 
eral Government by creating a new industrial 
cabinet, which shall be the successor cf the 
War Industries Board, and which, in tur: 
shall control the raw materials by having a 
department devoted to each. Thus, in the in- 
dustrial cabinet there would be a department 
of coal, a department of iron ore, a depart- 
ment of oil, a department of copper, etc. I do 
not know or believe that I am expressing the 
details of this proposal accurately; I am 
merely stating it in this way to get the idea 
concretely before you gentlemen. 

The basic theory of it all is that if the na- 
tion controls the raw material, it automatically 
controls all the business that grows out of the 
use of that raw material. In this adroit and 
clever way the Government proposes to sur- 
mount its past difficulties and come into 
minute control of the business of the United 
States. I wish I had time to elaborate upon 
what this means, but I have already spoken 
too long upon the details and must hasten to 
the conclusion of it all. 

Ve are thus confronted by this imposing 
array of facts: 

The purchasing power of the coal users is 
going to be concentrated into a few hands 
which, when not offset by an equally cen- 
tralized selling power, has a tendency to beat 
down the selling price of coal. 

The essential force in production—labor— 
is being concentrated into a few hands. This 
power to negotiate the wage of labor is op- 
posed by no equally centralized organiza- 
tion among the producers. This tends to ad- 
vance the cost of production. 

Also, we have a proposal on the part of 
the Government to control coal—which is a 
raw material—in order, thereby, to control 
the business which grows out of coal. 

Every way the coal industry turns, it faces 
solid opposition expressed in unit form. 
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Within the ranks of the ‘coal industry we 
have remaining the old decentralization. One 
operator is pitted against another operator 
even in one district. Between one producing 
district and another producing district, there 
is intense rivalry, extreme competition, busi- 
ness jealousy, and sectional antagonism. 

Coming into the larger reaches of the trade, 
we have a lack of understanding, amounting 
almost to civil war, between the producing 
function and the wholesaling function. And 
we have, as between the wholesalers and the 
producers on one side and the retailers on 
the other, the very opposite of any common 
purpose. 

With the coal industry divided and sub- 
divided into warring factions, we stand at 
every point confronting consolidated opposi- 
tion. This, if continued, must end in nothing 
but the embarrassment, if not the destruction, 
of the industry itself. 

My only proposal and my only cure for 
the situation which is before us, is that knit- 
ting together of the various units, which must 
mean a solidarity of the coal trade equal, at 
all points, with the solidarity of our opposition. 

To the political forces of the United States, 
we must present an organization which ex- 
presses itself with one voice, one opinion, 
through one man. 

To the labor in the mines, we must present 
an organization equal in power and scope to 
their own. 

And, to the centralized coal buyers of the 
United States, we must present the authority 
of a centralized selling organization equal, 
at least, in scope and power to that of the 
coal buying organization. 

If organized society is, as indicated, going 
to unite against the coal industry, the coal 
industry must unite equally to meet that op- 
position. I would like to paraphrase here 
the remarks of Senator Bailey. Confronted 
by this situation, other men may, if they 
choose, join forces with those who oppose 
us. Others may do the same thing by en- 
couraging strife within our ranks. But so 
far as I am concerned, if I should do either, 
I would feel that I had taken my place be- 
tween Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold. 


Sulphuric Acid in Little Demand 


There is little demand fer sulphuric acid, 
and in spite of the fact that production has 
been greatly curtailed there are heavy stocks 
on hand. Consumers of acid, knowing that 
the acid stocks are heavy, are not coming into 
the market, preferring to wait till the acid is 
offered. Producers are striving to maintain 
the price to at least equal the costs, and are 
curtailing production to prevent a larger sur- 
plus being made. In the Mississippi Valley, 
where there is a large production of by- 
product acid, the price of acid is lower than 
in the eastern districts—Bureau of Mines 
Minerals Investigations. 


END OF TIN RESTRICTIONS 
AT HAND, MANY BELIEVE 


Inasmuch as the domestic tin smelters are 
not permitted to sell in the open market ex- 
cept in less than 5-ton lots, they will be unable 
to supply the demand of the larger consumers. 
Therefore, the large consumers will be com- 
pelled to turn to the Steel Products Company 
for their needs and thereby hasten the dis- 
tribution of government stocks. 

Both importers and consumers are specu- 
lating as to how soon government restrictions 
will be removed and an open market for pig 
tin and tin ore announced. It has been gen- 
erally rumored that May 1 should see the 
winding up of government control, after 
which imports on Straits tin and Bolivian tin 
ore would be allowed, but this rumor has 
been officially denied as having no foundation 
in fact. The embargo on London and Cana- 
dian tin may be maintained some time longer 
to permit the American Smelters to dispose 
of the stocks they now have on hand, which 
represent an average cost of production some- 
what above the present London quotations. 

It is reported that the American Smelting 
and Refining Company’s output of tin smelted 
at Perth Amboy, N. J., from Bolivian con- 
centrates was 19,869,000 pounds in 1918, as 
against 12,130,000 pounds in 1917. 

Announcement has been made that a new 
tin smelter will be built in the vicinity of New 
York having a capacity of 300 tons of metallic 
tin per month—Bureau of Mines Minerals 
Investigations. 


CUBA TO HAVE GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY—ASKS LANE’S HELP 


General Agramonte, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Labor of the Re- 
public of Cuba, recently sent George Reno, 
chief of the Bureau of Information, to 
Washington to present to Secretary Lane 
a request for cooperation in the establish- 
ment of a geological survey of Cuba. The 
visit to Cuba last year of Messrs. Burch 
and Burchard, representing the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey, respect- 
ively, in connection with the investigation 
of deposits of chrome and manganese not 
only called attention to the mining de- 
velopment of these ores but awakened in- 
terest in the mineral resources generally 
of the island. 

Secretary Agramonte appreciates the 
necessity of basal investigations and has 
called upon Secretary Lane for assistance, 
which cooperation has been warmly prom- 
ised in view of the interest which the 
United States Government feels in all that 
concerns the internal development and 
prosperity of Cuba. 
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BUSINESS SUBNORMAL IN 
MOST LINES, SURVEY SHOWS 

A post-armistice trade conditions survey 
just completed among the 4,400 industrial es- 
tablishments comprising the membership of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
shows that with the exception of five out of 
twenty-two principal groups of industries 
throughout the United States, business ac- 
tivity is approximately between 25 and 50 
per cent of normal. 

The five divisions of industry reporting a 
predominating condition of present business 
prosperity are the jewelry and silverware, 
musical instruments and vehicle groups (the 
last mentioned including automobile manu- 
facture), rubber and tobacco. 

Sixteen out of the remaining seventeen 


groups of industries reported general unsatis- 
factory business conditions below 50 per cent 
of normal. The exception, namely, leather 
and manufactures, reported business about 
evenly divided as between fair and good. 
Analysis of the reports received from manu- 
facturers by geographical districts fails to in- 
dicate any considerable business activity in 
districts other than those largely devoted to 
manufacturing jewelry (around Providence, 
R. L, or Attleboro, Mass.), and a few sec- 
tions (such as Detroit), where automobile 
manufacturing plants are situated. 
With the five principal group exceptions re- 
porting comparatively good present business 
conditions (namely, jewelry and silverware, 
musical instruments, rubber, tobacco and 
vehicles), the canvass shows that manufac- 
turers in general do not view the trade prob- 
abilities for the balance of 1919 as very bright. 
Although an underlying note of confidence is 
observed throughout all the statements made 
by manufacturers, the larger percentage of 
those who replied, fixed the prospects as from 
poor to fair, so that little improvement over 
the present period of trade activity is ex- 
pected by many of the leaders in the manu- 
facturing world. 
In the general order of importance the fol- 
lowing factors are stated to be the chief ob- 
stacles now prevailing to prevent general 
business activity : 
1. Delay in signing the treaty of peace. 
2. General high costs of labor and materials. 
3. Sudden cessation of war buying opera- 
tions by the United States and foreign gov- 
ernments. 
4. Hand-to-mouth buying by jobbers, retail- 
ers and consumers awaiting expected price 
reductions. 
5. Continued government control, manage- 
ment and operation of railroads, etc. 
6. Sudden imposition of heavy war revenue 
tax burdens on industry. 
7. Labor unrest, agitation and_ industrial 
strife. 
8. High prices of wheat due to government 
guarantee. 
9. Unemployment and poor distribution of 
labor forces released from military or naval 
service. 
10. Delay in settlement by Federal Govern- 
ment of claims for payment under informal 
war contracts. 
11. Partial shutting off of important Eu- 
ropean markets due to import trade embar- 
goes by Great Britain, France and Italy. 


Graphite Studies to Continue 


Arrangements have been made to continue 
the investigations on the manufacture of 
graphite crucibles at the experiment station at 
Columbus, Ohio, with particular reference to 
quality of crucibles that may be made of do- 
mestic graphite—Bureau of Mines Minerals 
Investigations. 
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DR. GEORGE F. BECKER 


BECKER—NOTED GEOLOGIST— 
DIES AT AGE OF 72 YEARS 


Dr. George Ferdinand Becker, the widely 
known geologist, died in Washington, April 
20, at the age of seventy-two. He was born 
in New York City and was the son of Alex- 
ander Christian Becker, of Denmark, and 
Sarah Cary Tuckerman Becker, the daughter 
of Rev. Joseph Tuckerman, of Boston. Dr. 
Becker was the last member of the group of 
distinguished geologists who, in 1879, were 
associated with Clarence King at the time of 
the organization of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. He was a leader in mining 
geology and geophysics and for many years 
had been the chief of the division of chemical 
and physical research in the Geological Sur- 
vey, and the investigations under his direc- 
tion led to the establishment of the Geophysical 
Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 

Dr. Becker was a graduate of Harvard, re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Heidelberg, and later graduated from the 
Royal School of Mines in Berlin. He was for 
four years an instructor of mining and metal- 
lurgy in the University of California, from 
which he came to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 

He was one of the pioneers in governmental 
efforts to guide and encourage the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of the west. 
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In 1880, when essentially the entire technical 
staff of the Geological Survey was utilized by 
the Bureau of the Census in taking the census 
of mineral production, the statistical work 
west of the Mississippi River was placed in 
Dr. Becker’s charge. A little later his per- 
sonal solicitations before committees of Con- 
gress were largely responsible for the per- 
manent establishment, under the auspices of 
the Geological Survey, of the annual statistical 
canvass of the mineral industry of the country 
now carried on by the division of mineral 
resources of the Survey. 

In 1880, also, Dr. Becker began the study 
of the geology of the famous Comstock silver 
lode, which, even at that time, had yielded 
$325,000,000 in bullion and is imperishably 
zssociated with some of the most romantic 
episodes in American mining. The results of 
this work were published in monographic form 
in 1882. The summers of 1883 to 1885 were 
spent by him in the study of the quicksilver 
deposits of California, and in connection with 
these studies a visit was made by him to the 
famous old Almaden mine in Spain. He is 
one of the pioneers in the geological work in 
the coal and gold fields of southern Alaska 
visited by him in 1895. 

Dr. Becker’s geological observations and 
studies were not, however, confined to the 
United States, for in 1896, under the auspices 
of an English company, he visited the Rand 
gold fields, South Africa, some of his ob- 
servations there being later published by the 
Geological Survey. In 1898 he reported to the 
military governor of the Philippines as geolo- 
gist and spent fourteen months in the islands. 
Although prevented from accomplishing much 
in the way of active field work because of the 
hostile attitude of the natives, he was able, 
during that period, to compile a very useful 
review of the geology of the islands as known 
at that time. In connection with this Philippine 
service Dr. Becker prepared a special report 
for President Roosevelt on the desirability of 
scientific explorations in the Philippine islands. 

Dr. Becker also rendered national service 
in the Canal Zone as a member of special 
committee under the auspices of the National 
Academy of Sciences, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the geologic phases of the en- 
gineering problems of the Panama Canal. 

Dr. Becker was a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Washington Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers and the Metropolitan and 
Chevy Chase Clubs. In 1914 he was elected 
president of the Geological Society of Amer- 
ica. Dr. Becker was the author of more than 
a hundred scientific papers. 

Dr. Becker is survived by his widow, 
Florence Deakins Becker. 


Bulkeley Wells, president of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, is again at Denver, 
Colo., after several weeks’ stay in 
California. 
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PROBERT TELLS OF SITUATION 
IN FRENCH IRON DISTRICTS 


Frank H. Probert, consulting engineer of 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, and dean of the College of Min- 
ing, University of California, member of a 
special commission to investigate the dam- 
age done by the Germans during the war 
to the coal and iron mines and the steel 
works of France and Belgium, after a per- 
sonal investigation, has returned to Wash- 
ington with a first-hand story of the al- 
most unbelievable atrocities of the Huns in 
the destruction and wreckage of the in- 
dustrial life of France and Belgium. So 
systematic and diabolical has been this 
destruction in one great coal-mining 
region, Mr. Probert says, that it will take 
at least five years to rehabilitate this dis- 
trict, and it will be twelve to fifteen years 
before it gets back to normal, pre-war 
output. He predicts that with the indom- 
itable spirit of France, in spite of the 
fearful destruction to her steel works, with 
the return of Alsace and Lorraine to the 
motherland, France will eventually become 
the dominant factor in the future steel 
industry of Europe. 

In a preliminary report to Van H. Man- 
ning, director of the Bureau of Mines, Mr. 
Probert says in part: “Early in the war 
the German hordes swept southward 
through the iron basins of French Alsace 
and Lorraine, and for nearly four years 
this renowned mining area was held and 
exploited by the invaders. Many of the 
employes were made captives and com- 
pelled to work in the mines under German 
direction. The international boundary be- 
tween France and Germany was drawn in 
1871, to give the victor of the Franco- 
Prussian War control of the iron fields, 
but since that time scientific development, 
guided by a better understanding of the 
local geology, exposed for France a greater 
ore reserve at lower horizons than that 
of the Lorraine Annexee. 

“During the German occupation the iron 
mines were not intensively exploited be- 
cause of the necessity of recruiting every 
able-bodied man into the Teuton army and 
on account of the large accumulation of 
war minerals in preparation for the war. 
The actual physical damage to the iron 
mines is comparatively small when com- 
pared to the destruction of the coal fields 
of northern France, which is as repre- 
hensible as it is complete. Only in a few 
cases, where pillars have been robbed in 
the mines, is there any collapse of under- 
ground workings, but the equipment, both 
surface and underground, has been mis- 
used, and where ore has been mined, the 
lack of development will defer realization 
of capital until the exploratory work is 
sufficiently advanced to admit of daily out- 
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put approximating pre-war conditions. The 
mines are not seriously crippled, but what 
of the steel plants in which the iron ores 
are smelted? In my opinion no_ such 
atrocity was ever perpetrated against the 
industrial life of any country. Magnificent 
plants, comparing favorably with anything 
we have in the United States, are now but 
a tangled, twisted mass of structural steel 
and broken stone. The wilful demolition 
was scientifically planned and system- 
atically carried out. This after the removal 
of all such mechanical and electrical power 
units as could be used by Germany. The 
maliciousness and efficiency with which 
this crime against French industry was 
carried out is almost unbeiievable. 

“In the coal districts of Pas de Calais 
and Nord, a sector fought over from the 
beginning to the end of the war, changing 
hands frequently, bombarded all the time, 
all surface structures, whether of town, 
village or mining enterprise, have been 
razed. Perhaps this may be _ legitimate 
warfare, but it is horrible to look upon 
now since the guns are silenced and the 
frenzy of combat is past. Arras, Douai, 
Bethune, Bapaume, Lens, Loos, Courriere, 
centers of coal-mining activity but a few 
years ago and the mainsprings of French 
industrial life, are gone, but the indom- 
itable spirit of France survives and already 
plans are laid for the future. Bruay, at the 
western edge of the known coal field, was 
not in the fighting zone and its output has 
been steadily maintained, but going east- 
ward the frightfulness is more and more 
appalling, for the hate of the Hun left its 
mark on the mines during his forced re- 
treat. The coal measures are overlain by 
water-bearing strata, necessitating special 
methods of shaft-sinking and support to 
keep the mines dry. The steel lining of 
the shafts was dynamited, letting in the 
quicksands and flooding the underground 
workings for miles around. In the entire 
Pas de Calais region it is estimated that 
120,000,000 cubic meters of water must be 
pumped before mining operations are re- 
sumed. Having flooded the mines, the 
head frames and surface equipment were 
systematically dynamited, the twisted de- 
bris in many cases filling up the demolished 
shafts. 

“The Saar coal fields were visited by 
Bureau of Mines officials. Here, in striking 
contrast to the mining districts of France 
and Belgium, the coal industry is at its 
height. German workmen and German en- 
gineers are still employed, but under the 
direction and supervision of French off- 
cers. A spirit of unrest is apparent every- 
where, the suspense of the peace negotia- 
tions, uncertainty as to indemnity to be 
exacted and lack of food is telling on the 
already broken morale of the German 
workmen. Unfortunately the Saar coal 
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does not give a desirable metallurgical 
coke to France and the blast furnaces are 
now working inefficiently. Westphalian 
coal is much desired and a special com- 
mittee, of which George S. Rice, of the 
Bureau of Mines, a recognized authority 
throughout the world on coal mining, is a 
member, has left for Cologne to investi- 
gate the possibilities of early shipment 
from the Westphalian field to France.” 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
CONFERENCE TO BE HELD HERE 


Weights and measures officials of the United 
States will meet in annual conference at the 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., for four days, May 21-24, inclusive, ac- 
cording to a decision of the executive com- 
mittee of that association, which has power 
to determine the date and arrange the pro- 
gram. Tentative plans have been completed 
and invitations to send representatives have 
been extended to the governors of the several 
states and the Commissioners of the District 
ot Columbia. Due to the demands incident to 
the war upon weights and measures officials. 
especially those of the Bureau of Standards, 
some of whom are officers of the association, 
no annual conference has been held since 1916. 
This has caused much important business to 
accumulate, which, with the discussion of new 
conditions arising as a result of the war, prom- 
ises to make the conference this year one of 
the busiest and most interesting ever held. 

The objects of these conferences are to 
bring an exchange of views between the men 
who are engaged in the important task of in- 
specting, weighing and measuring apparatus 
and to secure greater efficiency and uniformity 
in the work. When it is remembered that 
each state legislates independently on the sub- 
ject of weights and measures laws, it will be 
readily seen that there will be a lack of uni- 
formity. This condition did exist very largely 
before the formation of the association, and 
one of the first things done was to endeavor 
to correct it. A model fora uniform state law, 
as well as one for a city and county law, and 
a uniform table for tolerances on weighing 
and measuring apparatus, were drafted. These 
have been widely adopted throughout the 
country and as a consequence much has been 
accomplished toward eliminating the chaotic 
conditions relating to non-uniformity in 
weights and measures laws. 

The first conference was held in January, 
1905, at which time there were present, in 
addition to officials of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, representatives from eight states and 
the District of Columbia. This number has 
steadily increased from year to year up to 
the last conference, when the representation 
numbered eighty-three, comprising delegates 
from twenty-one states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. 
In addition, fifty-seven visitors, representing 


all of the large railroads of the country and 
numerous manufacturing concerns having 
weights and measures problems to solve were 
present, attesting to the important position the 
association has attained as a national or- 
ganization. 

The officers are: Dr. S. W. Stratton, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Standards, president; 
W. L. Waldron, state superintendent, New 
Jersey, vice-president; F. G. Barnard, sealer, 
Michigan, treasurer, and Major L. A. Fischer, 
chief of the weights and measures section of 
the Bureau of Standards, secretary. ‘These, 
in addition to the following, compose the 
executive committee: J. G. Farrel, New 
York; G. E. Carpenter, Vermont; C. G. John- 
son, California; L. S. Schoenthal, District ot 
Columbia; T. F. Egan, Connecticut; J. M. 
Mote, Ohio; F. G. Tighe, New York City; 
W. F. Cluett, Illinois; E. C. Lytton, Iowa; 
J. R. Smith, Tennessee; O. N. Creswell, Ari- 
zona; 1. M. Howell, State of Washington, and 
Thure Hansen, Massachusetts. 


COVERING FOR CONCENTRATION 
TABLES 


Linoleum has generally been used for this 
purpose, but has not been entirely satisfactory 
because the cyanide solution used in ore re- 
covery blisters it, thus making its life short. 

Recently a new material has been success- 
fully tried, especially in gold recovery. It is a 
cotton-base fabric having a pyroxylin coating. 
It is thinner and decidedly more pliable than 
linoleum, but is as waterproof as rubber. 

The Portland Mill of Victor, Colo., has 
operated one of its tables, covered with this 
material, continuously for a year without 
change. It showed no blistering and _ little 
deterioration otherwise. 

The material was designed originally to be 
used for automobile and furniture upholster- 
ing—it is a leather substitute, in fact. 

Mr. Thomas B. Crow, manager of the Port- 
land Mill, and Mr. Luther Lennox, assistant 
mill superintendent, invite mining and con- 
centrator men interested in this subject to 
write them for any additional information 
desired. 


Louis S. Cates, general manager of the 
Consolidated Copper Company, who has 
spent several weeks in the east, has re- 
turned to his home in Ray, Ariz. 


Wolf Safety Lamp Company of America, 
Inc., announces that the expansion of their 
business compels them to move into larger 
quarters, which are located at 227 Grand 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., to take better 
care of all orders in the future. They will 
use the larger space at their disposal to 
increase their manufacturing facilties. 
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Harris Ewing Photo 
E. R. LLOYD 
3 Geologist recently put in charge of the Geologica! Survey's 
petroleum statistics. 
3 CONTRACTS FOR FUEL OIL ARE 
a AWARDED BY SHIPPING BOARD 
5 The Division of Operations, United States 
# Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
: tion, on April 24 awarded contracts to the 
lowest bidders on bunker fuel oil, bids for 
which were received and opened April 22, as 
follows: 
Galveston—Four hundred thousand to 600,- 
000 barrels. To the Magnolia Oil Company 
, of Texas on their low bid of ninety-seven 
: cents a barrel for grade “C” oil on first de- 
8 livery: and eighty cents for Panuco crude. 
Philadelphia—Seven hundred thousand to 1.- 
4 000,000 barrels. To the Pan-American Petrol- 
eum Company of New York on their low bid 
4 of $1.10 per barrel for grade “C” oil, first 
4 delivery, and $1.17 per barrel, same grade, 
res on second delivery. 
i Boston.—Five hundred thousand barrels. To 
; the Pan-American Petroleum Company of 
3 New York on their low bid of $1.05 per 
4 barrel for grade “C” on first delivery and 
& $1.10 for second delivery. 
4 Cristobal—Twelve hundred thousand to 1.- 
xz 750,000 barrels. To the Pan-American Petrol- 
x, eum Company of New York on their low 
: bid of $1.12 for grade *C” on first delivery 
vies and $1.20 on second delivery. 
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Federal Taxes 


Among the timely and valuable publications 
perhaps none will be received with greater 
satisfaction than the work of George E. 
Holmes on Federal Revenue and Profits 
Taxes. The first edition of this work was 
published last year and met with very general 
favor with all those who had dealings with 
the Internal Revenue Department of the 
Federal Government. 

The 1918 law, which made many changes 
in the law of 1917, is fully considered in the 
new edition and every question seems to have 
been fully covered by the discussion. Mr. 
Holmes has brought to this work matured 
training thorough knowledge of his subject 
based on practical contact with the Federal tax 
authorities. and literary qualifications to pro- 
duce a work which will command attendion and 
respect of the bar as well as the layman. Mr. 
Holmes was a member of the American Min- 
ing Congress Committee on Mine Taxation and 
in that capacity rendered extremely valuable 
assistance in connection with the enactment of 
this law. The work is published by Callaghan 
& Co., Chicago. 

First Chrome Find 

What is said to be the first chrome deposit 
opened in the United States was found in 
what is known as “Soul’s Delight,” 15 miles 
out from Baltimore, by Isaac Tyson, a Balti- 
more dye manufacturer, who, in 1827, located 
a fine deposit of chrome on his farm. He or- 
ganized the Mutual Chemical Company of 
America and for a number of years utilized 
the chrome in his own business and exported 
to Germany. Early in 1900 farmers in the 
vicinity of Soul’s Delight began mining on a 
small scale at odd times and several farmers 
shipped from 2 to 75 tons annually either to 
American or German dye manufacturers. 

This is the property now held by the Mary- 
land Chrome Corporation, Canton National 
Bank Building, Baltimore, Md., of which Mr. 
F. A. Dolfield is president. The mines are at 
Owings Mills, Md. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Company announces 
that, effective April 2, the board of directors 
elected Mr J. B. L. Hornberger vice-president 
and comptroller, in charge of accounts, taxes 
and insurance, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and Mr. G. C. Weitzel! vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of Ohio and Kentucky mining 
properties and operations, with headquarters 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

James S. Douglas, president of the United 
Verde Extension Mining Company, Doug- 
las, Ariz... who has spent a considerable 
part of the last three years in Europe in 
Red Cross activities, has returned again to 
this country and is now at his home in 
Douglas, where he will continue his work 
in connection with his properties. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR NOT 
PRO-UNION, SAYS ITS SECRETARY 


Addressing the representatives of the States 
attending the conference on a national leg- 
islative program for the creation of the public 
employment service for the United States, 
Secretary of Labor Wilson today answered 
charges that the Department of Labor and the 
United States Employment Service had fav- 
ored unionism and had favored union members 
over non-union workers in referring workers 
to employment. He also urged the establish- 
ment of a permanent public employment serv- 
ice on a Federal-state-city cooperative basis: 

Dealing with the charge of pro-unionism, 
Secretary Wilson spoke as follows: 

“Since we have been engaged in a Federal 
way in the placing of workers in the different 
lines of industry, we have met with some 
criticism that I feel I ought to bring to your 
attention and to make some statements con- 
cerning them. 

“One of the criticisms is that our Employ- 
ment Service, the United States Employment 
Service, is a union labor employment service 
and gives preference to the placement of union 
labor. That statement is made incidentally 
in connection with the allegation that the 
Department of Labor, of which the Employ- 
ment Service is a part is a union labor depart- 
ment, giving preference to union labor. Of 
course, any employment service that is a union 
labor employment service and that gives special 
preference t® union labor as against non- 
union labor, would not meet the employment 
situation of the United States. 

“There are those engaged in industry who 
are trade unionists. There are those engaged 
in industry who are non-unionists. I make no 
hesitancy in saving that I am a trade unionist 
myself. I believe in trade unionism. I also 
belong to a church. I belong to some frater- 
nal societies. It doesn’t follow that because 
I belong to a church or belong to a fraternal 
society that when I become an executive of the 
Government I would immediately set the 
machinery of the Government in motion to 
set up my church as the established church 
or to exclude all other fraternal organizations 
from the United States except those that I 
happen to be a member of. 

“It is not a function of any branch of the 
Government to promote trade unions. It is not 
a function of any branch of Government to 
promote corporations but it would be folly to 
say that because it is not a function of the Gov- 
ernment to promote corporations therefore 
the Government must not deal with corpora- 
tions, and it is just as much folly to say that 
because it is not a function of government to 
promote trade unions that therefore govern- 
ments must not deal with trade unions. 

“Those who are members of corporations, 
those who are members of co-partnerships, 
those who are individualists in business, those 
who ere trade unionists and non-unionists, are 


all citizens of the United States, and as a 
governmental agency, the Department of 
Labor, and the United States Employment 
Service, can deal with all of them. 

“We are authorized by our organic act to 
promote the welfare of labor and to advance 
its opportunities for profitable employment. 
No distinction is made as between the union 
and the non-union worker in the organic law, 
and no distinction has been made by the De- 
partment of Labor or by its Employment Serv- 
ice in the handling of labor affairs or in the 
placement of workers, except those distinctions 
that employers and employees have themselves, 
by their mutual contracts, made absolutely 
necessary. 

“The one great example that has been used 
by our critics, in connection with the allega- 
tion that we are a union labor department and 
a union labor service, is that when the demand 
for ship workers and shipbuilders came from 
Seattle, our employees in the interior of the 
country said to those who were applicants 
for employment that it is not advisable to go 
to Seattle unless you are either a union man 
or willing to join the union, and we are held 
up as a trade union department because we 
made that statement. 

“After the criticism began, we continued 
to make it. We are making it now. We will 
continue to make it while the conditions remain 
the same and the conditions were these: That 
the employers and the employees in the ship- 
building industry in Seattle had come to an 
agreement that all people employed in those 
yards should be members of their respective 
unions. In others words, they had a closed 
shop agreement, and if we had, at our instance, 
caused any man to leave the interior of the 
country and go to Seattle who was neither 
a trade unionist nor willing to become a 
member of the union, only to find when he 
reached there that he couldn't secure the 
employment that we had said was available, 
then we would have been justly subject to 
criticism and ought to have been denounced 
from one end of the country to the other. 

“Now, on the Atlantic Coast the situation 
was entirely different. The employers and the 
employees had no closed shop agreement, 
and we placed more workers in the shipbuild- 
ing yards of the Eastern coast by far than we 
placed at Seattle and we placed them there 
without any reference to whether they were 
unionists or non-unionists. The question was 
never asked; it was not a condition of em- 
ployment, and so they were sent to our ship- 
yards on the Eastern coast without any in- 
timation that they would be unable to find 
employment if they were not trade unionists 
or unable to become such. That has been our 
attitude. 

“I may go further and say this: That if 
there was a call for non-unionists coming to 
the Department we would endeavor to supply 
the non-unionists if they were available, and 
the only distinction we would make would 
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be in the event of there being an industrial 
dispute. If there was an industrial dispute 
in existence, we would not be the agency 
through which labor could be furnished to 
that industrial dispute. We take this ground 
with respect to industrial disputes: 

“That there is a sufficient supply of labor 
there if a strike is going on. The labor is com- 
petent to perform the work that is required, 
as has been evidenced by the fact it has been 
doing it, and to send workers from some other 
community, however near or far, into a com- 
munity where there is already a_ sufficient 
supply of labor of the necessary skill is simply 
to create a complication, a surplus of labor, 
one of the things that is to be avoided, and 
where a labor dispute is on, it is not a question 
for our Employment Service to deal with; 
it is not a matter for it to handle. It is a 
question for our Conciliation Service to deal 
with, and when the Conciliation Service has 
successfully handled the problem, then you 
have the workers there, ready to go on with 
the work. That has been our attitude with 
regard to industrial disputes. 

“I have referred to this criticism because 
undoubtedly you will find it more or less from 
time to time in your local communities, and 
I wanted to make clear to you at least what 
my own attitude is on the matter, at least 
the manner in which we have been endeavor- 
ing to handle the problem from a national 
standpoint.” 


GOVERNMENT’S SPELTER STOCKS 
NOT AS LARGE AS ESTIMATED 


Tentative arrangements for the disposition 
of the War Department’s surplus stock of 
spelter were made at a conference held in the 
office of the Director of Sales, which was at- 
tended by War Department officials and a 
committee representing the American Zinc 
Institute. 

A complete report was presented by the 
Government, the figures of surplus shown 
being considerably less than anticipated by the 
members of the committee, and it was ar- 
ranged that the War Department would dis- 
pose of its surplus spelter through the zinc 
committee as representing the producers of 
zine. This arrangement will tend to relieve 
any situation which might arise in the in- 
dustry from the sale of this property by the 
War Department itself. 

The memebrs of the committee present at 
the meeting were: W. A. Ogg, president 
American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company ; 
Edgar Palmer, president New Jersey Zinc 
Company; C. M. Loeb, president American 
Metal Company; Edward Morshauer, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company, and S. S. 
Tuthill, secretary American Zinc Institute. 
More definite arrangements will probably be 
made at another meeting to be held shortly. 
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THINKS SAVING CAN BE EFFECTED 
IN PRODUCTION OF SPELTER 


The zinc industry is confronted with the 
conditions of a normal domestic consump- 
tion of about 300,000 short tons of primary 
spelter, and a production capacity of over 
700,000 tons, which still survives from the 
period of over-expansion during the war. 
Various expedients are being discussed for 
the alleviation of the situation. The Ameri- 
can Zinc Institute has proposed to increase 
the consumption of zinc by developing new 
uses and advertising the advantages of uses 
already well known. A _ prominent metal- 
lurgist makes the point that much more is to 
be gained by lowering the cost of production, 
from which inevitably will follow increased 
consumption. He advocates experimentation 
on a comprehensive scale with various pro- 
cesses which tend to decrease labor and plant 
costs per ton of product, or which permit the 
use of ores of lower cost per unit of zine. 
Such research work should undoubtedly be 
done and material advances in metallurgy 
may confidently be expected from it, but such 
work is slow, uncertain and costly and will 
have to be conclusive before capital will be 
willing to scrap existing plants and build new 
ones in a period of industrial depression — 
Bureau of Mines Minerals Investigations. 


TRADE COMMISSION HUNTING 
OUT FAKE STOCK PROMOTERS 


The Federal Trade Commission, cooperating 
with other government departments to curb 
the present nation wide activities of fraud- 
ulent stock promoters, has sent out searching 
questionnaires to hundreds of firms and in- 
dividuals. 

Firms are asked to give in detail the extent 
and nature of their operations and other in- 
formation designed to establish the character 
of their business. 


EUROPE NOT LIKELY TO BE 
BIG COPPER BUYER SOON 


Individuals who accompanied the members 
of the Copper Export Association in their 
survey of the European markets hold forth 
little promise of an early and considerable 
demand from that source The English, 
French, and Italian governments are reported 
to hold considerable stock of the metal, said 
to aggregate in the neighborhood of 400 mil- 
lion pounds. Germany is believed in many 
quarters to be stripped of copper. Without 
industrial activity in Europe, which in turn 
implies a cessation of class warfare and a gen- 
eral restoration to peace conditions, there can, 
however, be no extensive demand for the 
metal—Bureau of Mines Minerals Investi- 
gations 
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J. O. LEWIS 
Petroleum technologist of the Bureau of Mines 


Caustic Soda Stocks 


A conference was held March 24, 1919, in 
the Office of the Director of Sales War Depart- 
ment, between representatives of that office 
and members of the Alkali Section of the 
Chemical Alliance, in connection with the 
disposition of the government surplus stocks 
of caustic soda and soda ash. 

Figures were presented by the representat- 
ives of the Director of Sales’ office showing 
the approximate quantity of surplus caustic 
soda to be 4,000 tons and of soda ash to be 
2,500 tons. The Alkali Committee stated that 
these amounts were rather small in compari- 
son with the total normal production and 
consumption of this country. However, ar- 
rangements will probably be made whereby the 
caustic soda will be disposed of through the 
manufacturers at manufacturers’ current mar- 
ket prices. The details of such an agreement 
are not entirely complete, but a contract 
is being drawn to this effect. As a result, 
no surplus caustic soda will be placed on the 
market by any of the agencies of the War 
Department. 

It was further decided at this meeting that 
the 2,500 tons of soda ash could be sold by 
the Government through the various selling 
bureaus at current market prices without any 
effect on the trade. 


SOME IMPROVEMENT SHOWN 
IN MANGANESE SITUATION 


There has been marked improvement in the 
manganese situation during March, although 
the production is small in amount. 

The work done in the Batesville district, 
Arkansas, is on a small scale and scattering. 
That there is any production at all is due to 
the 2,000-ton contract placed with a _ Pitts- 
burgh company some months ago. No wash- 
ers are in operation, only hand work being 
done. It is reported that no ore can be de- 


‘livered on the Batesville contract until 


April 1. 

There is a revival of interest in manganese 
mining in Virginia, particularly in the Shen- 
andoah Valley. The Crimora, Kennedy and 
Stange properties are operating, the Crimora 
mine having a contract for several months’ 
output ahead. 

Little or no work is being done in the Car- 
tersville district, Georgia, although several at- 
tempts have been made to reorganize proper- 
ties om a working basis of after-war con- 
ditions. 

It is reported that the Tennessee Man- 
ganese Company, owners and operators of the 
East Fork carbonate mine, in eastern Ten- 
nessee, are contemplating erecting a 10-ton 
electric furnace in the Cleveland district, Ten- 
nessee. By smelting the ores locally, not only 
is a saving made in freight rates, but the sell- 
ing price of the manganese itself, owing to 
the high degree of concentration, is much in- 
creased. This may make it possible to con- 
tinue the operation of the several manganese 
properties owned by the company. 

Reports from other more or less prominent 
districts show that practically all operations 
have been suspended.—Bureau of Mines Min- 
erals Investigations. 


WAR DEPARTMENT LEAD 
STOCKS TOTAL 7,000 TONS 


Disposition of the surplus stocks of lead 
owned by the War Department is being made 
at current local market prices in the com- 
munity in which the surplus is held. This 
surplus is scattered throughout the country 
and in no one place is there a large quantity. 

Reports from the various bureaus show a 
total amount of 7,000 tons of lead to be in 
possession of the War Department. This sur- 
plus of 7,000 tons represents but a small per- 
centage of the year’s production of lead and 
is not sufficient in quantity to affect the market 
in any way. 

This surplus lead is not being placed on 
the market in quantity at any one time, but 
is being sold in small quantities in various 
places. Instructions issued by the War De- 
partment to its selling organization provide 
for the sale of lead at current market prices. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS PROPOSED 
BY ENGINEERS AT CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


A Department of Public Works of the Fed- 
eral Government was indorsed by representa- 
tives of seventy- four engineering societies 
who met in Chicago April 23, 24 and 25. The 
conference was called by the Engineering 
Council. As a result of the meeting very 
active steps are to be taken looking to the 
carrying out of the plan. 

It was decided not to attempt to secure the 
creation of a new cabinet place. It is expected 
to be far easier to make over one of the ex- 
isting departments so as to group together 
the bureaus whose chief work is of an engi- 
neering nature. While not mentioned off- 
cially, it is understood that the interior De- 
partment is the one selected for the remodel- 
ing. That department already consists largely 
of engineering bureaus. To it would be added 
certain other engineering bureaus now under 
other departmental jurisdiction. The program 
calls for legislation which will be drafted and 
submitted to Congress at an early date. The 
resolution in this particular, adopted at the 
conference, reads as follows: 


THE RESOLUTION 


This conference of the delegates from en- 
gineering and related organizations respect- 
fully recommends to the public and to the 
Congress that legislation be enacted covering 
the following principles: 

1. That the services and bureaus of the 
national Government having to do chiefly with 
matters of engineering and architecture be 
grouped in one department, to be known as 
the Department of Public Works. 

2. That the Department of Public Works 
comprise those works which are built and 
operated for the use of the public. 

3. That the Department of Public Works 
be made available when desirable for the per- 
formance of special engineering and archi- 
tectural work for the use of other govern- 
ment bureaus. 

4. That there be a systematic classification 
and organization of engineers, architects and 
other employes, whose status shall be such 
that they may be recruited and maintained 
on merit. 

J. Parke Channing, of New York, a mining 
engineer of international reputation, who is 
the head of the Engineering Council, made the 
opening address. His remarks follow: 


MR. CHANNING’S REMARKS 


“This is the latest of a large number of con- 
ferences called together during the past half 
century for the purpose of considering and 
prosecuting a plan for a national Department 
of Public Works. 


“The plans wrought by previous confer- 


ences have in many cases been admirably con- 
ceived, but they have come to naught for sev- 
eral reasons, the controlling one being that 
the engineers, architects, builders and con- 
structive thinkers of the country have not 
given united support and have exerted no 
strong and persistent push behind the move- 
ment. 

“This conference is in many respects the 
greatest that has ever been brought together 
to consider an engineering project, being a 
conclave of seventy-six organizations repre- 
senting a total strength of 100,200 men, not 
mere idealists and exhorters given to the ex- 
ploitation of intangible ideas, but practical 
flat-footed men, who knew what they want 
and are accustomed to achieve. When we say 
that this is the latest of a series of confer- 
ences we hope that, if we are of determined 
mind, this conference is the last that will be 
needed. 

The last few months have created new con- 
ditions and emphasized new necessities, we 
shall never again tread the paths we trod two 
years ago; that the changes and reforms that 
we consider merely desirable then have be- 
come the real necessities of the present; that 
in the present and future urgencies and com- 
plexities our Government and our people can, 
if they would survive, tolerate only those 
methods and policies that are the most eff- 
cient, most business-like and most purposeful 
and must tear asunder from those which, 
however old and revered, are but the ex- 
pedients of a former time inadequately ex- 
panded to render present-day service. 

“Our Government has become the greatest 
industrial plant in all history—investigating, 
surveying, building and operating—and its 
various functions are being conducted with 
practical independence one with another, and 
with so little coordination and so complete a 
lack of common purpose that practically the 
only occasions when the various elements be- 
come conscious of each other is when they 
overlap and attempt to crowd each other off 
the map; that any private or corporate busi- 
ness conducted according to the methods of 
government would speedily become bankrupt 
and would deserve such fate. There are 
twelve federal organizations engaged in mak- 
ing surveys, more than a score in chemical 
investigations, some of them competing and 
quarreling for preference under the same 
departmental roof. In the Congressional Di- 
rectory there are listed twenty-nine bureaus 
and agencies of Government engaged in con- 
struction of one or another kind. Four gov- 
ernment departments are engaged in fuel tests, 
while four government bureaus are maintain- 
ing coast fleets, each independent of the other, 
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in the same waters, and engaged on work that 
has so many points of contact that not one 
person in twenty realize that they are sepa- 
rate. These are only a few illustrations of a 
condition which can be tolerated by no con- 
siderate person. 

“We have come together, each qualified in 
his own line, to render service to the people, 
to point out the wastes and extravagances, 
the chaos and inefficiencies and to offer some 
sane and practical solution to the country, so 
practical and so self-evident that it will carry 
its own conviction. To do this it will be nec- 
essary for each delegate to bear an open 
mind, and, while expressing freely the con- 
victions that are his, to take part in that mu- 
tual concession which alone can bring con- 
certed action among full-grown men. 

“The Engineering Council has invited these 
conferees to meet for a common purpose and 
extends welcome, but it does not seek to domi- 
nate the deliberations, not even claiming the 
right to send a voting delegate. As chairman 
of the council I merely call the conference to 
order and preside until it effects its own or- 
ganization and thereafter seek only to heip 
in carrying out the plans determined upon’ 


MR. MOORE SPEAKS 


Philip N. Moore, former president of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, in 
his address to the conference, said: 

“Crowded hours of the committee chair- 
man, whom the speaker represents, with pos- 
sibly the desire on his part to flatter his col- 
league, a not uninterested worker for the 
establishment of his useful committee, must 
serve as reason for the appearance of the 
speaker. 

“For a generation the dream of the civil 
engineers of this country, using the word in 
its ancient contrast with the first known form 
of the profession, represented by our military 
brethren, has been that one great department 
of our executive government, under the 
trained control of an experienced engineer, 
might achieve charge of all the non-military 
engineering tasks of the nation. Time and 
again great engineer presidents, from their 
official pedestals, in salutatory and valedictory, 
have voiced this vision. Time and again, civ- 
ilian subordinates doing civil engineering work 
under military domination, have raised their 
protests and complaints in the professional 
press and at our gatherings. 

“But, due to increased specializing of the 
profession and the engineer’s desire, after he 
differentiated himself, to foregather with his 
colleagues, he has multiplied societies and, 
while increasing their dividends to himself in 
personal acquaintance, relative influence and 
gratified vanity, he has not built up any or- 
ganization with sufficient political potence to 
achieve in legislation the ideals of the pro- 
fession. 

“Of the merits of some plan that shall co- 
ordinate the vast engineering activities of the 
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United States Government which now func- 
tion through a dozen or more bureaus, di- 
rected by six secretaries, under one head, there 
will probably be in this meeting few opponents. 

“That opponents will be found elsewhere, 
fortified in power, we who favor shall soon 
realize. 

“Never before were conditions so favor- 
able for realization of this ideal. 

“Reconstruction is a common thought and 
word. Engineers have borne a great and hon- 
orable part in the closing contest. Never be- 
fore have their services been so publicly and 
generally recognized. Never before has there 
been so keen realization of the complexity and 
unsystem of engineering bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment. Bureaus which in the past have com- 
peted with one another and grasped jealously 
for new activities and accompanying appro- 
priations, now approve a more logical system, 
while realizing that unification must leave 
some heads without bureaus. 

“More than two years ago the United En- 
gineering Society, representing the four great 
national bodies of the profession, with head- 
quarters in New York, established a commit- 
tee representative of all four, to deal with 
all public matters affecting the engineering 
profession at large, to be called the Engineer- 
ing Council. That council, serving at first as 
a convenient referee for all the crank propa- 
ganda which came to the founder societies, 
and spending hours of its supposedly valuable 
time in saying ‘no’ to impossible propositions, 
limited in its constructive work by financial 
resources so narrow that it could scarcely buy 
a new broom with which to sweep the ancient 
cobwebs from the windows of the engineering 
structure, where they had beeen accumulating 
since the days of Leonardo di Vinci, at last 
determined on a constructive task of the first 
order. 

“There was established a national service 
committee, with headquarters in Washington, 
for the purpose of finding opportunties of 
service to the nation on the part of the 
organized profession. 

“It chose its first task—the establishment of 
a National Department of Public Works. Such 
action has, of course met criticism. Particu- 
larists unfortunately abound among engineers. 
Possibly the intense specialization of our 
training inevitably leads that narrow way; but 
one of the penalties thereof, equally inevitable, 
is restricted vision. Disregarding such pro- 
tests in the interest of the profession at large 
(enabled by the generous and broad-minded 
underwriting of one of our far-sighted 
brethren), the National Service Committee is 
functioning. 

“Its first effort to that end is the gathering 
to which I have the honor of speaking. If I 
be not mistaken, it is more representative of 
the profession than any hitherto assembled. 
Upon its decisions, and upon the support of 
the societies which it represents, will depend 
the speed at which we achieve our object. 
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The Engineering Council seeks support of 
the entire profession throughout the nation. 
If the unanimously expressed will of the 
council be followed by the founder societies, 
it will offer membership to every dignified 
recognized engineering society in the United 
States, and thereby become the true and 
powerful voice of the profession. 

“Tf we undertake it, forget not, gentlemen, 
that our task will be successful in direct pro- 
portion as it is patriotic and unselfish, and 
that results which may come to the profession, 
of dignity, of national recognition, and of 
reward, will come more surely if we conduct 
our campaign with dignity and unselfishness. 
The Engineering Council has opened the way. 
It has undertaken the task; it has climbed the 
barbed fence of false ethics, and has put the 
profession squarely into the great field of 
national policies, or, if you choose to call it, 
national politics. In that field grow thorns 
and briars, as well as good grain. The Engi- 
neering Council has put the hand of the pro- 
fession to a new plow. It will not look back- 
ward; it will plow no crooked furrows. Some 
of them may be shallow; some of them may 
be faulty; but from that field, unless the 
speaker is mistaken, gentlemen, there will 
come a harvest of efficient grain, which, but 
for the service of the profession, would never 
have been planted. 

“Upon you, gentlemen, and on those whom 
you represent, will rest the result. From you 
must come the power which keeps that plow 
in the furrow. Without your support the 
tough clay of poverty. or the ancient stumps 
of professional particularism and conserva- 
tism may halt it. . 

“Unless your speaker be a false prophet, it 
can be halted only for a time. Under some 
other impulse the action will be renewed. 
Coordination and simplification of the present 
complex situation in national service must 
come in the end. It can be delayed. It cannot 
be stopped. It is inevitable. it were better 
for the honor of the profession, for our own 
self-respect, that we, and we alone, carry it 
through. In your hands, gentlemen, the task 
abides. To its discussion, broad-minded and 
without selfishness, the National Service 
Committee invites you.” 


DR. WILLOUGHBY'S VIEWS 


During the course of the meeting Prof. F. 
H. Newell presented a letter containing the 
following views of Dr. W. F. Willoughby, 
director of the Institute for Government Re- 
search, Washingon, D. C. Director Wil- 
loughby in his letter called attention to the 
fact that the views expressed represent only 
his personal thoughts on the subject: 

“1. It is highly desirable that the services 
and bureaus of the National Government hav- 
ing to do with engineering matters should be 
grouped in one department and that this de- 
partment should be exclusively one devoted 
to engineering work. 
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“2. The distinction between public works, 
that is, works such as the Reclamation Serv- 
ice and the Alaskan Engineers’ Commission, 
which has for its purpose providing facilities 
for the use of the public, and government 
works, that is, the construction of buildings 
and other special engineering tasks for the 
use of the Government itself. 

“3. The Department of Public Works or 
Engineering, however it is termed, should 
comprise at the outset, at least, only services 
engaged upon public works of the first char- 
acter. It would, I think, be a great mistake 
and certainly a strategical blunder to attempt 
to bring into existence a separate department 
that would take over all engineering work 
that has to be done by all of the several serv- 
ices of the Government. Such a proposition 
would meet with immediate opposition from 
almost every service affected. The mere fact 


that the Forestry Service, or the Indian Serv-: 


ice, has to have done for it work of an en- 
gineering character is no valid argument for 
placing those two services in a Department of 
Public Works. 

“4. It would be quite feasible, however, that 
the Department of Public Works, in addition 
to being a department for the direct opera- 
tion of public works services, such as the 
Reclamation Service and the Alaskan En- 
gineering Commission, should also constitute 
a contracting agency, whose services might be 
availed of by other services of the Govern- 
ment for the performance of engineering work 
for them. Thus, for example, the Indian Office, 
while not a subordinate service of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, could make use of the 
department as a contracting agency to do 
work for it. 

“5. Care should be taken in providing for a 
Department of Public Works to make plain 
that there is no intention at the outset to 
consolidate the several services that would 
be transferred to such department. Each 
should be left its individual autonomy and 
personnel such as it possesses at the present 
time. The proposal, in other words, is one 
of grouping of services and not of consolida- 
tion. After the services are grouped under the 
Department of Public Works a certain redis- 
tribution of duties and common use of plant, 
organization and personnel will naturally 
develop. 

“6. Provision should be made in taking steps 
for the creation of a Department of Public 
Works for the establishment of a hierarchy 
of engineers; that is, a classification of the 
engineers running all the way from apprentice 
or junior assistant engineers up to the chief 
engineer. This service should be permanent, 
be taken wholly out of politics, and be given 
a status as near as possible similar to that of 
officers in the Army and the Navy, or of sur- 
geons in the Public Health Bureau of the 
Treasury Department. It should constitute a 
distinct career. 

“7. A strong argument in favor of such a 
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department and such a unified engineering 
personnel is that such a department and per- 
sonnel would be an exceedingly important 
measure of military preparedness. It would, 
in effect, mobilize the engineering plant and 
personnel of the Government for both peace 
and military purposes. Had such a depart- 
ment been in existence when we entered the 
war it would have been possible rapidly to 
have expanded its organization and thrown 
its full resources to meeting the engineering 
problems other than those dealing technically 
with military fortifications and works, which 
would have been handled by the army en- 
gineers. Of course, this would have meant 
that the ordinary peace work of the depart- 
ment would have been stopped in large meas- 
ure for the time being, but such a curtailment 
of activities is necessary on the part of all 
government services during a great war. 

“8. It is highly important that the Depart- 
ment of Public Works should concern itself 
exclusively with works of a civil character. 
Under such conditions our engineering works 
of a military character should be cared for 
by the military engineers, with the exception 
that the War Department could make use of 
the Department of Public Works as a con- 
tracting agency to do work for it if it desired 
to do so. I think this is right in principle. 
Anyhow, if there was any suggestion that this 
department was to have any direct authority 
in respect to military work, the proposition 
for its creation would meet with such oppo- 
sition as certainly to defeat it. 

“9. Finally, the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Public Works would promote greatly 
the movement for the creation of a national 
budget. One of the most important motives 
lying back of the demand for a_ national 
budget is that more systematic provision 
should be made for adopting a general works 
program. Such a general program can only be 
effectively formulated where there is a single 
department having general responsibility for 
determining what should be done and of sub- 
sequently putting into execution the deter- 
minations arrived at.” 

Those present and the societies which they 
represented are shown by the following: 


THOSE ATTENDING 


W. L. Abbott, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers; W. C. Armstrong, Engi- 
neers’ Society of St. Paul, Minnesota Survey- 
ors and Engineers’ Society; Warwick M. An- 
derson, Engineers and Architects’ Club of 
Louisville; Bion J. Arnold, Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers (alternate, J. R. Bibbins) ; 
A. S. Baldwin, American Society of Civil En- 
gineers; J. R. Bibbins (alternate for Bion J. 
Arnold), Society of Automotive Engineers ; 
W. D. Blair (alternate for Irving K. Pond), 
American Institute of Architects; FE. G. Brad- 
bury, Engineers’ Club of Columbus and Ohio 
Engineers’ Society; Baxter L. Brown, En- 
gineers’ Club, St. Louis; Charles Brossman, 


Indiana Engineers’ Society ; Webster B. Bush- 
nell, Engineers’ Club, Quincy; J. P. Chan- 
ning, Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America; H. H. Clark, Illinois Gas Associa- 
tion and American Steel Treaters’ Society; 
Louis Clousing, Engineering Club, Minne- 
apolis; E. K. Copeland, American Institute of 
Mining Engineers; W. W. DeBerard, En- 
gineers’ Committeee, Chicago Association of 
Commerce ; George C. Dent, Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers; F. W. DeWolf, American 
Association of State Geologists; C. E. Drayer, 
National Drainage Congress; W. H. Emmons, 
Geological Society of America; Frederic H. 
Fay, Boston Society of Civil Engineers; W. H. 
Finley, American Association of Engineers; 
H. G. Gardner, American Society Refrigerator 
Engineers; Lloyd O. Goble, Society Construc- 
tion of Federal Buildings; Samuel A. Greeley, 
American Public Health Association; W. B. 
Gregory, Louisiana Engineering Society; C. 
E. Grunsky, Pacific Association Consulting 
Engineers; R. B. Harper, American Gas As- 
sociation; Charles H. Hammond, illinois So- 
ciety of Architects; James N. Hatch, Struc- 
tural Engineers’ Association, Illinois; John L. 
Harrington, Engineers’ Club, Kansas _ City; 
W. K. Hatt, American Concrete Institute; 
Edward Haupt (alternate for W. A. Rogers), 
Association of General Contractors of Amer- 
ica; James Herron, Cleveland Engineers’ So- 
ciety; C. J. Hogue, Oregon Society of En- 
gineers; W. H. Hoskins, American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers; W. O. Hotchkiss, 
American State Highway Commissioners; W. 
H. Hoyt, Engineers’ Club, Northern Minne- 
sota, and Duluth Engineers’ Club; W. G. 
Kaiser, American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers; Lewis H. Kenney, Engineers’ Club, 
Philadelphia; Frank B. Knight, Brooklyn En- 
gineers’ Club; E. H. Lee, American Railway 
Engineers’ Association and Society of Ter- 
minal Engineers; D. B. Leighton, Scientific 
Club, Indianapolis, and Indiana Engineering 
Society; C. H. Mayer, Swedish Engineers, 
Chicago; Leonard Metcalf, American Water 
Works Association; EK. L. Millard, American 
Civic Association; F. H. Newell, Washington 
Society of Engineers; A. T. North, New 
York Society of Architects; C. E. Paul, Na- 
tional Lumbermen’s Manufacturing Associa- 
tion; E. T. Perkins, Hlinois Society of En- 
gineers; Irving K. Pond (alternate for W. D. 
Blair), American Institute of Architects ; Wil- 
lard F. Pond, Rochester Engineers’ Society; 
W. B. Powell, Engineers’ Society, Buffalo; 
Isham Randolph, Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania and Western Society 
of Engineers; A. M. Richter, Indiana Lime- 
s‘one Quarry Association; Walter A. Rogers, 
Association of General Contractors of Amer- 
ica (alternate, Mr. Haupt); W. F. Schulz, 


Memphis Engineers’ Club; E. C. Shankland, 
American Institute of Consulting Engineers; 
C. E. Skinner, American Institute Electrical 
Engineers (alternate, Mr. Taylor); Lloyd B. 
Smith, Kansas Enginee¥s’ Society; Julius 
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Stieglitz, 
B. Taylor (alternate for C. E. Skinner), 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers; 
F. W. Ullius, Engineering Society of Wis- 


American Chemical Society; John 


consin; F. A. Vaughn, Illuminating Engineers’ 
Society; B. C. Wheeler, Portland Cement 
Association; G. S. Williams, Detroit En- 
gineers’ Society; Mr. Winchell, American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers; Sylvester N. 
Williams, Iowa Engineering Society; E. J. 
Mehren, Engineering News Record; Lloyd 
Orr Goble, Society of Constructors of Fed- 
eral Buildings; A. N. Talbot, C. E. Skinner, 
A. M. Lockett, Ira N. Hollis, Charles B. Bur- 
dick, Philip N. Moore, M. E. Cooley, N. A. 
Carle and M. O. Leighton, Engineering 
Council. 


CONTINGENT FEE CLAUSE IN 
CONTRACTS IS CHANGED 


Walker D. Hines, Director General of Rail- 
roads, announced April 15 that, with the 
approval of Attorney General A. Mitcheil 
Palmer, he has consented to a modification of 
the covenant inserted in purchase contracts 
under the direction of the Department of Just- 
ice issued June 18, 1918, prohibiting the pay- 
ment to agents of fees contingent upon the 
procuring of contracts with the Government 
in so far as it relates to railroad contracts. 

Since this order was promulgated by the 
Attorney General, there has been a good deal 
of complaint from railway supply houses that 
its provisions were working a hardship upon 
them and that the Government itself was 
losing the benefits of a system which, previ- 
ously, had proven both economical and satis- 
factory in every particular. 

Hereafter the Attorney General’s order 
will not affect contracts made between the 
Railroad Administration and supply houses 
which, previous to government control, car- 
ried on their ‘business through bona fide 
selling agencies. 

At the suggestion of John Barton Payne, 
general counsel for the Railroad Administra- 
tion, the following clause will be inserted in 
appropriate cases in future railroad contracts: 

“Provided, however, that this covenant shall 
not invalidate a contract obtained through a 
bona fide commercial representative employed 
under a general contract covering designated 
territory and shall not prohibit or penalize the 
employment of the same agencies, rates and 
methods of compensation in dealing with the 
United States heretofore customarily em- 
ployed by the contractor in the regular course 
of his business in similar dealings with the 
railroad corporations.” 

This step is understood to have been taken 
after George H. Cushion, of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association, had shown rail- 
road administrative officials that the old con- 
tingent-fee clause worked a decided hardship 
on the coal industry. 
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SECRETARY LANE WANTS WORK 
ON TOPOGRAPHIC MAP PUSHED 


An annual expenditure of $1,000,000 on the 
topographic map of the United States is just- 
ified, in the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Interior. This and other interesting points 
with regard to topographic plans are made by 
Secretary Lane in a letter to M. O. Leighton, 
of the Engineering Council. Mr. Leighton 
had written the Secretary, calling attention to 
the essential relation of the topographic map- 
ping of the country to good engineering and 
the economic development of our resources. 
In replying, Secretary Lane said: 

“The Geological Survey now has available 
a trained personnel sufficient to permit a large 
expansion of the Government's activities in 
topographic surveys. This increase in number 
of topographic engineers is a happy by-product 
of the assistance rendered the Army by the 
Department of the Interior. A summer school 
was established for training young engineers 
in military mapping and every method adopted 
to furnish the Engineer Corps with officers for 
this specialized service both overseas and in 
this country. Most of the men so trained are 
now available to supplement the regular topo- 
graphic force of the Geological Survey, the 
members of which are also now returning 
to their civilian status. For this reason, an 
annual expenditure of $1,000,000 on the topo- 
graphic map of the United States is now just- 
ified both by the public needs and the ability 
of this Department to perform this work 
economically and effectively. In such a pro- 
gram it is hoped that the states might in- 
crease their cooperative contributions to $500,- 
000, especially as the cooperation for the two 
years past was necessarily interrupted by the 
military mapping being largely confined to 
a few border states. I am told that in several 
states the officials are now urging the com- 
pletion of the cooperative mapping of their 
states within the next few years. 

The readjustment of the appropriations for 
topographic work as between the Department 
of the Interior and the War Department is 
not yet complete, but my recommendation to 
the 65th Congress was for the restoration of 
the appropriation item for topographic surveys 
under the Geological Survey to the pre-war 
figure of $350,000, and my present purpose is 
to submit a supplemental estimate to the 66th 
Congress, increasing this to $500,000. 


Many Copper Properties Close 

With prevailing quotations for copper and 
under existing prices of labor and supplies, 
many of the less favored companies are 
either operating at a considerable loss or 
else have shut down, others have no margin 
of profit. This in spite of recent wage re- 
ductions and reported increase efficiency of 
labor.—Bureau of Mines Minerals Investi- 
gations, 
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STOCKS OF COAL CONTINUE 
LARGE—THE SITUATION IN DETAIL 


Stocks of bituminous coal in the hands of 
industrial concerns, the iron and steel industry 
and public utilities, gas and electric, declined 25 
per cent or about 8,000,000 tons in the three 
months from January Ist, to April Ist, 1919 
according to information collected by the 
3ureau of Statistics and made public by the 
United States Fuel Administration. Stocks 
of bituminous coal in the yards of retail coal 
dealers were 40 per cent less on April 1 than 
on January 1, but dealers had on hand April 1 
a quantity of bituminous coal one fourth as 
great as was sold and distributed in the first 
three months of this year. Such stocks in 
retailers’ yards are considered large for April 
and are the result of the large accumulations 
last summer and fall and of lack of demand the 
past few months of open winter weather. 

The decrease in stocks of bituminous coal 
in the hands of consumers, including the rail- 
roads, in the United States the past 3 months 
probably did not exceed 16,000,000 tons. The 
drop in production of bituminous coal in the 
same period was 31,000,000 tons compared with 
January, February and March of 1918. 

In proportion to his needs the small con- 
sumer last year was the most successful in 
accumulating a supply of coal and by the 
first of last November every nook and corner 
of the couytry was piled with bituminous coal. 
The small industrial user using a car of coal 
or less a month, represents in numbers 75 per 
cent of the total and but 11 per cent of the 
consumption. These consumers had on hand 
last fall 14 per cent of the bituminous coal 
in storage, on the average of 20 weeks supply, 
as compared with the largest users with 7 
weeks supply. 

With a large supply on hand and the fear 
of a coal shortage removed, and because of the 
let down in manufacturing activity following 
the armistice and the mild winter, this class 
of user has been out of the market and will 
not again seek coal until next fall. Contribut- 
ing also to the decline in demand has been a 
decrease in the rate of consumption of coal 
—for industrials other than the iron and steel, 
the decline is indicated by a drop of 10 per 
cent in the average weekly consumption of 
bituminous coal in January, February and 
March compared with the latter part of Decem- 
ber. 

INDUSTRIAL STOCKS OF COAL. 


As indicating the sections of the country 
where abnormally large stocks were accumu- 
lated it is noted that the storage piles of in- 
dustrial plants in Delaware, Texas, Mississippi, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, and Nevada were 
reduced more than 50 per cent from January 
1 to April 1. More significant, however, is the 
decrease of from 40 to 50 per cent in stocks in 
the region about the Lakes, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, both upper and lower, Texas, 
Missouri and Ohio. The same decrease is 
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reported from Georgia, Maryland and Oregon. 

Decreases in stocks of from 30 to 40 per 
cent are reported for New England and New 
York in the northeastern section of the coun- 
try, in South Carolina, Kentucky, Illinois and 
Arkansas in the Southern and Central States 
and in North Dakota. Decreases of from 20 
to 30 per cent are recorded in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, West Virginia, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Montana, Utah and Washington. 

Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Florida in the South, and Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico and 
California in the western part of the United 
States report decreases in stocks of bituminous 
coal from 10 to 20 per cent. In Idaho and 
Oregon the quantity of bituminous coal in 
storage was not materially changed. 

From Pennsylvania and Maryland in the East 
to Kansas and Nebraska on the West and in the 
Mississippi Valley south to the Gulf, exclud- 
ing the State of Mississippi, but including 
Florida, stocks in the hands of industrials 
are sufficient for from 3 to 5 weeks. New 
England reports from 11 to 15 weeks, ex- 
cept New Hampshire with 20 weeks, New 
York 9 weeks, New Jersey 8 weeks, and Del- 
aware:7 weeks. Stocks in the South Atlantic 
Section range from 6 weeks’ supply in Vir- 
ginia to 9 weeks in North Carolina, Georgia 
and South Carolina having 7 and 8 weeks 
respectively. 

The lower peninsula of Michigan has 7 
weeks supply, Wisconsin 6 weeks and Minne- 
sota 10 weeks. West of the Mississippi stocks 
range from 3 weeks in Washington to 14 weeks 
in Oklahoma. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


in about one-third of the states east of the 
Mississippi the stocks of steam coal in the 
hands of public utilities increased from Jan- 
uary 1 to April 1. Georgia in the south with 
an increase of 20 per cent, and Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware and Pennsylvania in the cen- 
tral-eastern section, with increases in stocks 
ranging from 10 per cent in Kentucky to 125 
per cent in Delaware, were the states report- 
ing increases. In the northeastern part of the 
country the decreases in New York and New 
England were small, from 3 to 20 per cent 
in the south the largest decrease was 44 per 
cent in North Carolina. The largest decreases, 
more than 50 per cent, were in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and South Dakota. 

In the aggregate the stocks of bituminous 
coal held by public utilities decreased but 3 
per cent, the decreases in some states having 
been offset by increases in others. 

Coal for gas-making in the hands of city 
gas plants decreased 16 per cent in the three 
months ended April 1. Increases in stocks of 
gas coal were reported in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, In- 
diana, Michigan and Washington. 
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RETAIL DEALERS’ STOCKS 


Stocks of anthracite in dealers’ yards were 
greater on April 1 than on January 1 in four 
of the New England States—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Rhode Island— 
also in Ohio, in all states south of the Ohio 
River and east of the Mississippi, in Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri and North Dakota. The only 
states east of the Mississippi to report de- 
creased stocks of anthracite in dealers’ yards 
are Vermont, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. New Jersey and West 
Virginia report no change in quantity on hand. 

Excepting only Alabama, Montana and 
Idaho, every state reported decreases in stocks 
of bituminous coal in dealers’ yards. Not- 
withstanding this, the quantity of bituminous 
coal on hand April 1 was equal to one-quarter 
the total sold and distributed in the three 
months preceding. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Stocks of bituminous coal held by plants 
engaged in the manufacture of iron and steel 
decreased 24 per cent from January 1 to April 
1. The largest decreases were in coal for use 
in by-product coke ovens, 31 per cent decrease 
in stocks of high volatile and 33 per cent in 
stocks of low volatile. Gas coal stocks de- 
creased but 6 per cent and steam coal stocks 
17 per cent. The stocks of high-volatile by- 
product coal on April 1 were sufficient for 
nearly three weeks’ operation, those of low 
volatile for four weeks. Stocks of gas coal 
were sufficient for six weeks and of steam 
coal for seven weeks. ° 

Stocks of gas coal at steel plants in Penn- 
sylvania were increased from January to April 
by 250 per cent, but in all other states were 
decreased. Excepting Alabama, stocks of 
steam coal were decreased in all states. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan and West Vir- 
ginia reported slight increases in stocks of 
high-volatile by-product coal, but decreases 
in low volatile; in other states reductions in 
storage of both grades of by-product coal 
were the general rule. 


COKE 


The production of coke, both by-product 
and beehive, in January, February and March, 
1919, is estimated at 12,738,700 net tons, an 
increase of 307,000 tons, or 2.5 per cent, com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1918. By-product 
coke increased from 5,321,600 tons in the first 
quarter of 1918 to 6,779,500 tons in the first 
quarter of 1919, a gain of 27 per cent. Bee- 
hive coke recorded a decrease from 7,110,500 
tons in the first quarter of 1918 to 5,959,100 
tons the past quarter, a drop of 16 per cent. 
The transition from beehive to by-product is 
indicated by the increase in the capacity of 
by-product ovens completed, from 6,793,251 


tons on April 1, 1918, to 8,576,489 tons on 
April 1, 1919, an increase of 26 per cent. Since 
April, 1918, production of by-product coke 
has been begun in Colorado and in Rhode 
Island, and considerable increases in capacity 
have been made in Maryland, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Alabama, Illinois, Indiana and 
Kentucky. 

The decrease in the production of beehive 
coke in the first quarter of 1919 compared 
with 1918 in Pennsylvania was 5 per cent, as 
against a decrease of 40 per cent in all other 
states. 


LOUISIANA LOSES MONOPOLY 
LONG HELD ON SULPHUR 


The United States Circuit Court, sitting at 
Philadelphia, has dismissed the infringement 
suit of the Union Sulphur Company vs. the 
Freeport Sulphur Company. The court held 
that the Frasch patent lacked inventive sub- 
stance. This decision will have an important 
bearing upon the future development in the 
Louisiana-Texas field. 

The second noteworthy event was the an- 
nouncement, on March 19, that the first well 
of the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company was put 
in operation, producing at the rate of about 
400 tons per day. 

It is reported that the two large operating 
companies in the Louisiana-Texas region are 
adding to the already large stocks of sulphur 
above ground, thus indicating that consump- 
tion is even less than present rate produc- 
tion, which has been curtailed by 50 per cent 
or more—Bureau of Mines Minerals In- 
vestigations. 


Lehigh Coal Case 


The Government has filed its brief in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of United States vs. Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, a company engaged in 
mining and shipping anthracite coal near 
Maueh Chunk, Pa. The prosecution was be- 
gun in 1915, against the coal company for re- 
ceiving rebates, aggregating about $400,000 a 
year, from the Central Railroad Company of 
New Jersey, out of the Lehigh region rates 
on anthracite coal. The railroad was previ- 
ously convicted. The coal company was con- 
victed in the district court. The alleged re- 
bates had been paid for a long period, being 
referred to in recent years as “lateral allow- 
ances,” a term meaning an allowance for serv- 
ice rendered by a shipper in connection with 
the transportation of its shipments. The Gov- 
ernment contends that these “allowances” 
were not made for any such services, but 
were unlawful rebates out of the published 
Lehigh region rates for the benefit of the 
coal company. 
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COPPER PRODUCERS TO DISPOSE 
OF GOVERNMENT’S SURPLUS 


An agreement has been reached whereby 
the United Metal Selling Company, represent- 
ing the copper producers, will sell for the 
War Department approximately 100,000,000 
pounds of copper and also whatever amount 
of copper scraps the War Department has to 
dispose of. Not less than 5,000,000 pounds of 
copper will be delivered by the United States 
to the copper producers each month for a 
period of ten months, and then 10,000,000 
pounds of copper per month will be delivered 
for a period of five months. 

It was further agreed that the amounts de- 
livered to the copper producers would be at 
least 10 per cent of their total sales, and in 
the event of good market conditions the cop- 
per producers would take in excess of this 
amount. The copper will be sold by the cop- 
per producers at market prices as determined 
by the average published quotations. A small 
consideration will be allowed the copper pro- 
‘ers in marketing the copper for the Gov- 
ernment to cover expenses of sales. 


Arizona Legislation 


There were only two bills passed by the 
fourth legislature of the State of Arizona 
relating to smines and mining, one of these 
bearing upon mines and the other upon 
sic liers. 

House Bill 169.—Introduced by Mr. Rich- 
ards, of Navajo County. “An act to amend 
Section 4032, Chapter 1, Tithe XXXIV, Re- 
vised Statutes of the State of Arizona, Civil 
Code, 1913, relating to mines and mining.” 

This act passed the House March 11, 1919, 


without division, and on the following day 
passed the Senate also without division. it 
amends the Civil Code of 1913, Section 4032, 
to read as follows: 

“Such surface boundaries shall be marked 
by six substantial posts projecting at least 
4 feet above the surface of the ground, or by 
substantial stone monuments at least 3 feet 
high, to wit: one at each corner of said claim 
and one at the center of the end line thereof; 
provided, however, that when the point of a 
monument of a mining claim is at the same 
point and coincides with a monument of a 
survey of the United States, the monument 
of such government survey shall be and is 
hereby declared to be a mining claim monu- 
ment of claims heretofore or hereafter 
located.” 

The above act was approved by the Gov- 
ernor March 20, 1919. 

House Bill 52—Introduced by Mr. Vyne, of 
Yavapai County. “An act to conserve the 
public health by compelling all smelters, re- 
fineries, foundries, engaged in the reduction 
or treatment of ores and metals, and all ce- 
ment mills and ore-reduction works in which 
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oils, acids, quicksilver or cyanide is used, to 
install adequate change rooms, water-closets, 
wash-rooms and bath-rooms: providing for the 
enforcement of this act and providing a 
penalty for the violation thereof.” 

This passed the legislature on the last 
day of the session. It provides that suit- 
able and proper bath-rooms, wash-rooms and 
water-closets shall be supplied by the owner 
or operator of any smelter, refinery or 
foundry engaged in the treatment or eduction 
of ores or metals. One shower-bath shall be 
provided for every ten men employed in such 
establishment, with adequate additional wasi- 
room facilities. It provides that every such 
establishment enumerated shall maintain and 
equip a heated change-room immediately con- 
tiguous to such establishment. The entforce- 
ment of the provisions of this act are declared 
necessary for the maintenance of 
health, and the Superintendent of 
Board of Health is charged with the enforce- 
ment of its provisions. Penalty for violation 
shall be a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of not jess than $50, nor more than 3300), or by 
imprisonment in the county jail for not less 
than ten days nor more than sixty days, er 
by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Among the number of bills relatin to miin- 
ing introduced, but failed to pass, might be 
mentioned the following: 

House Bill 49—Introduced by Mr. Harry 
T. Sealey, of Cochise County. Creating and 
establishing a State Hospital for Miners. 

House Bill 19—Introduced by Mr. Waters, 
ef Mohave County. Providing for blasting bv 
electricity. 

House Bill 63.—\ntroduced by Mr. Waters, 
of Mohave County. Fuse-timing bill. 

House Bill 41.—Introduced by Mrs. Me- 
Kay, of Gila County. Penalizing and licensing 
employment agencies. 

House Bill 48.—Introduced by Mr. \Vvaters, 
of Mohave County. Regulating private de- 
tective agencies and providing means of 
identification of detectives. 

House Bill 70.—Introduced by Mr. Del- 
bridge, of Cochise County. Amending the 
Mining Code. 

Ifouse Bill 74.—Introduced by Mr. Waters, 
ef Mohave County. The 100 per cent English- 
speaking biil (similar to old Kinney Jill) 

Senate ili 52.—-introduced by Senator 
Claridge, of Graham County. Compulsory 
arbitration. 

The Governor in his message ree ded 
that some action be taken by the legislature 
towards the appointment of a commission to 
investigate and repert back to the legislaiure 
a workmen’s compensation bill for injured 
workmen, but in view of the attitude of or- 
ganized labor, no effort was made to get a 
compensation measure or a commission to 
report upon a measure during this session. 
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CARELESSNESS IN HANDLING 
EXPLOSIVES WAS WIDESPREAD 


The possession of dangerous explosives 
by irresponsible and criminal persons, 
which has been a constant menace to the 
nation, will soon be a thing of the past, 
according to a report submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior by Van H. Man- 
ning, director of the Bureau of Mines, in 
reviewing the enforcement of the ex- 
plosives regulation act during the war. 
This act, which was passed as a war meas- 
ure, and which was meant to keep ex- 
plosives out of the hands of dynamiters, 
bomb-throwers and alien enemies with 
evil intent, will cease operation upon the 
ratification of peace by the Senate. Its 
operation, according to Mr. Manning, dis- 
closed the fact that any criminal could ob- 
tain any quantity of death-dealing ex- 
plosives desired for any diabolical aim with 
very few questions asked of him as to his 
purposes. A few of the states had regula- 
tions attempting to cope with such a situa- 
tion in peace times, but as a rule they were 
not as effective as they should be. Now, 
with the experience of the working of this 
federal act, in which every person using 
explosives was compelled to take out a li- 
cense, giving under affidavit the purposes 
for which the explosives were desired, 
some of the states, in anticipation of the 
suspension of this act, are busily engaged 
in creating new and more effective laws 
governing the use of explosives and in 
strngthening the old laws on their statute 
books. 

“From the interest now being taken in 
explosives matters throughout the country, 
and especially by the various state legisla- 
tures,” said Mr. Manning, “I expect to see 
wide-sweeping reforms which will safe- 
guard the lives of our citizens better than 
ever before. That the country will always 
have some evil-minded people whose bent 
is toward the destruction of human life 
or property is evident from the many 
violations of the law during the period of 
the war. One enemy alien, whose purpose 
was the destruction of a fellow-citizen, and 
who was fortunately caught before he had 
an opportunity to commit his crime, had 
in his possession a nefarious bomb which 
it had taken him two months to make be- 
cause of the difficulty under the federal law 
of obtaining the powder. Unable to buy 
powder as formerly he went to different 
stores and purchased at each a number of 
small-arms cartridges, cut them open and 
used the powder in them to make the 
bomb. This miscreant was properly pun- 
ished. This one of many violations of the 
law, even under the strictest regulations 
the country ever had, shows the urgent 
necessity of stronger state laws and a more 
vigorous enforcement of their provisions, 
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PERSONALS 


Lieut. Col. John C. Greenway, of the 101st 
Infantry, has been awarded the distinguished 
service cross for extraordinary heroism in 
action near Bois de Warville, France, on 
October 2, 1918. 


The Edison Storage Battery Company, 
Orange, N. J., has a new price list, effective 
March 1, 1919, reducing the price of type A, 
B and G. Edison cells approximately 16 per 
cent. This company is also boosting prosperity 
by using the slogan, “Procrastination murders 
industry—stir things up!” 


The California State Mining Bureau, 
Fletcher Hamilton, state mineralogist, has is- 
sued a most valuable publication upon the 
quicksilver resources of California in their 
Bulletin 78. The book is beautifully bound 
and printed, being profusely illustrated, and 
carrying a list of quicksilver properties alpha- 
betically by counties. Interesting discussion 
is given regarding the metallurgy concentra- 
tion and bibliography of quicksilver. Numer- 
cus maps, in colors, of the various properties 
are also shown. 


The E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. re- 
cently announced the appointment of Mr. E. 
R. Galvin as manager of the sporting powder 
division, to succeed Mr. Doremus, who has 
been transferred to Shanghai, China, as east- 
ern manager of the E. I. duPont Export 
Company. 


George L. Pratt, of Atlanta, Ga., was in 
Washington several days during the month. 


W. L. Gazzam, of Seattle, Wash., has re- 
turned to his home after spending several 
weeks in the East. 


R. S. Ellison, governor of the Colorado 
Chapter, The American Mining Congress, has 
returned to his home, Denver, Colo., after 
several weeks’ stay in the East. Mr. Ellison 
is general attorney for the Mid-west Refining 
Company. 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
has issued its new catalog No. 17, descriptive 
of high tension porcelain insulators, overhead 
materials, rails, car equipment, etc. It is beau- 
tifully bound and printed, with cuts of all 
articles sold and diagrams showing their 
operation. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, recently issued catalog No. 210. 
It deals with chains, elevators and conveyors, 
loaders, crushers, shredders and_ screening 
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machinery, coal cutters, locomotives, tipple 
equipment and ventilating fans. It is profusely 
illustrated and carries a number of blue- 
prints showing the workings of their various 
equipment. They also have issued catalog 
No. 245, describing the Jeffrey type A shred- 
der. Either may be obtained upon request. 


The Southwestern Engineering Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal., have issued an interest- 
ing catalog describing their equipment— 
coolers, condensers, ore feeders, etc., and par- 
ticularly the K and K flotation machine. Nu- 
merous blueprints are found, and results of 
tests made by various firms using this par- 
ticular equipment are given. A request for 
catalog B will bring a copy to you. 


A. T. Aitken, of the Midwest Refining 
Company, Denver, Colo., has been spending 
several weeks in the East. 


Mr. J. R. Jones of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, has gone to San Domingo to pre- 
pare a new code of mining law for that re- 
public at the special instance of the Navy 
Department. 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company an- 
nounces the appointment of J. B. Marks as 
purchasing agent of the company, vice S. G. 
Pierson, elected treasurer, effective March 
17, 1919. 


The Huff Electrostatic Separator Company, 
which has been located for the last fourteen 
years at 60 India Street, Boston, Mass., has 
recently acquired and fitted up a large plant 
at Arlington, Mass., a suburb of Boston, to 
which it has moved its offices, ore-testing and 
chemical laboratories and works. It maintains 
a well-equipped laboratory for the purpose of 
making either preliminary or complete tests 
showing the results that can be obtained com- 
mercially in the separation or concentration of 
minerals, abrasive materials and reclaiming 
valuable content of many waste materials by 
the Huff electrostatic process. Mr. H. B. 
Johnson, a member of the American Mining 
Congress, and an expert on graphite refining, 
is general manager of the company. 


The expansion of the business and_ pro- 
fessional work of the Merrill Metallurgical 
Company, due to the increased use of its ap- 
paratus and processes and the acquisition of 
other processes, products, agencies and de- 
vices, has necessitated the enlargement of its 
staff and facilities and made advisable the 
incorporation of the Merrill Company. The 


Merrill Company takes over the patents and 
commercial business of its predecessor and 
will continue to enlarge its scope as new de- 
vices and products become available which it 
is justified in presenting to its clients as of 
unquestionable merit and efficiency. 
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GOODRICH 
RUBBER 
BELTING 


Judgment 


When a belt buyer asks us “How 
shall I judge rubber belting?” we 
say, “By the success and reputation 
of the maker as a manufacturer of 
belts for your needs and by the per- 
Be formance of his product in service.” 
Fifty years of steady business ex- 
pansion and goodwill have made the 
reputation of Goodrich known 
wherever Rubber is used. Knowl- 
edge of your needs is backed by 
Belting experts who have made belt 
service a life study, and by chemists 
who each year endeavor to still 
further increase the wearing quali- 
ties of Goodrich Belts. 


Get a copy of the Goodrich Belt 
catalog shown above. It is amine of 
information on the advantages and 
possibilities of Rubber belting for 
transmission and conveyor service. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
The City of Goodrich—Akron, Ohio 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting = Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. 

Western Chemical Co., 
Colo. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 

Nove Engine Co.. Lansing. Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
» 


Denver, 


a. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp.. 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 
Mfg. Co.. Milwau- 


ee. 
Mine & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratcries Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 

ew York 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine... 47 
Street, New York City 

Pennsylvania Smelting Ce., Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Thompson Balance Co., Denver, 
Cole 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce.. Connellsville. Pa. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


Fulton 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

BALANCES 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver. 
Lolo. 

Thempson Balance Co., Denver. 
Colo. 

BALLS (For Ball Mills) 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BALL MILLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BELT FASTENERS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 8S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Hl. 


BELT HOOKS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co.. 522 8S. 
Clinten Chicago, Hl. 


BELT LACING (Steel Hinge) 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Hl. 
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INDEX 
BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 


tor, Transmission) 
Chicage Belting Co., Chicago. Il. 
Hi. Channon Co.. icago, Il. 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


BELTING SUPPLIES 


Chicago Belting Cc., Chicago, Wi. 


BIG BLAST HOLE DRILLS 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co.. 
Orrville, Ohio. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio 


BITS (Machine-Steel) 


Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


BIT SHARPENERS 

American Tempering Co., Spring- 
field, Ill. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 


_ Wilmington, Del. 
Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co.. Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Marion Machine, Feundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BLOWERS (Forced Draft) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOILER FRONTS 


Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
kee, Wis. (‘feed pump) 
Cleveland Belting & Mach. Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Mine Equipment 
Denver. Cole. 
Randle Machine Co., The, 

nati, Ohio 


BOLTS (Expansion) 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Til. 

Goodwin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, ILL. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Milwau- 


& Supply Ce., 


— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


WwW Fngineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 

General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street. New York City 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. Columbus. Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldzg., Chicago 


CABLES 


Guides) 


(Connectors and 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. Columbus. Ohio 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfz. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robt., 
Danville, Il. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellssille, Pa 

Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburch, Pa. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Ce., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Inc., 
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and striving for production. 
with a minimum of time. 


friend. 


Electrical Headquarters 


Now for the Clean-up ! 


NA AYBE you speeded up last 

year—getting out more coal 
in response to the Government’s 
urgent demand—and just let the 
rock work go for the time being. 
Now you are ready to go back and clear out the rock and get 
that coal you passed up last year, because then you were looking | 


You want a drill that will do the work cheaply, quickly, and 


The Fort Wayne Electric Rock Drill is the Coal Operator’s best 


Let us send you literature that will tell you why 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——_Composite——-Wood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M”’ upon request 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen: 

Send me a Copy of your 
Mining Tank Catalog 
and oblige 


County 


5-1919 
AM 
CJ 


A Mining 
Catalog Is Ready for You! 
All we need is your name 
on our mailing-list to send 
you a copy 

The many uses, forms 
and construction of Wood- 
stave Tanks is fully de- 
scribed. Beside this, other 
cyanide plant equipment 
used in late processes of 
high-grade metal extrac- 
tion is fully covered. 


Mail the Coupon 


"PACIFIC TANK |) 
& PIPE CO. 


THE STANDARD SINCE 68 


336 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LLL 
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CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca. N. Y. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfz. Co., 
Aurora, Il. 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt.. & Co., Insurance 
Fachange. c thicago, Hl. 

Indiana Co., Ham- 
mond, 

Ledoux & oa ., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
_ Street, New York City 

J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Cole. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Flectrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CLUTCHES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Ceal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

COAL CRUSHERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Coax Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, I 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


COAL CUTTERS 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., |, Marion, Ind. 

Steph Mfg. Co., 


Cleve- 


Aurora, 


COAL MINING 
CHINERY 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ul. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 
Jeffrey Mix. Co., 


MA- 


Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


COCKS (Locomotive, 
inder and Gauge) 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Obio 
Nicholson, W. 
Barre, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


Cyl- 


H., & Co., Wilkes- 
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COILS (Choke) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

COILS (Field) 

A. M. Leacock Co., Newark. N. J. 

COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 


Allison C 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


pon Co., Indi li 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldz., Chicago. 

Novo Engine Co., nsing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


‘a. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Fquipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CONCRETE MIXERS 

Standard Scale & Supply Ce., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONDENSERS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Werthinaten Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CONTROLLERS 


Cent Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 
jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


‘Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


‘a. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Mac hine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Ce., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ul. 

CONVEYORS, 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PAN OR 


Stephens- Adamson 
Aurora, 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfe. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 


Mfg. Co., 


a. 
E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPONS 


Allison Coupon Co., Indi li 
nd. 


COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., 


Barre, Pa. 


CRANES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Blidg., Chicago 

CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Pump & Machine 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor' 
City. 

CRUSHING, PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CRUSHERS 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

Jeffrey Miz. Co., 958 N. Fousth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicage. 

Mine Equipment Supply Co,, 
Denver, Colo. 

Steph Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 

United — Works Co.. Kansas 
Cit 

Pump & Machinery 

> , 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


CRANES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CROSS-OVER DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co., 


Wilkes- 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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‘NEW FIELD COILS FOR OLD 


WE CAN SAVE YOU FROM 

| $10.00 to $20.00 

PER COIL 

IN REWINDING, REPAIRING and IMPREGNATING 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


C) 
ike! 
< 


SHEAVES 
(BICYCLE TYPE) 


For withstanding shock and 
tremendous stress in heavy 
hoisting, the safety and 
durability of Medart Bi- 
cycle Type Sheaves can- 
not be surpassed. The 
are in use in the world’s 
largest mines. 

Just a Few of the Satis- 
isfied Users 
American Zine Co. of Tenn. 

St. Joseph Lead Co. 
Anaconda Copper Muning 
Co 


O-B Bonds Pay 
| Three Ways 


When the tracks are well 
bonded: 


Motors pull bigger loads 


Many motor troubles dis- 
appear 


Power cost is cut 


Arminus Chemical Co. 

Cambridge Collieries Co. 

Penn Mining Co. 

Federal Lead Co. 

Standard Oil Co. 

St. Louis Smelting & Re 

fining Co. 

Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co., Ltd. 

Magma Copper Co. 

Taylor Mining Co. 


Why Not Follow Their 
Lead and Be Sure? 
We build Hoisting Sheaves 
for any duty; solid or split 
construction: cast iron or 
semi-steel; turned or rub- 
ber and wood-lined groove; 
all sizes up to 15 ft. diame- 
ter; and can furnish Turned 
Steel Shafts (our own man- 
ufacture) up to 6 in. diameter, or can supply Hammered Shafts 
above 6 in. diameter; also can supply Heavy Bearings, Base 
THE OHIO BRASS CO MANSFIELD, OHIO Plates, etc. Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

: , Manufacturers for 39 years of complete_ Power Transmission 
Equipment. Engineering Sales Offices: Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Branch House and Office: Cincianati. 


Send for New Booklet 
“The Return Circuit.’’ 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co.. 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Cclo. 


DIAMOND CORE 
CONTRACTING 
Hoffman Bros.. Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minne -apolis, 
Minn. 


Cleve- 


DRILL 


DOORS, ALTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


DRILLS Blast Hole 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co.. 
Orrville. Ohio. 


DRILLS, CORE 

Longyear Co... E. J.. 
Minn 

Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney. 
Pa 


Minneapolis. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


{,eneral Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Jeffreys Mfg. Co.. 958 N. 
Street. Columbus. Ohio 
Union Flectric Ce... Pittsburgh. Pa 


DRILLS Hand 
Coal 

Ohio Brass Co... Mansticld. Ohio 

Leetonia Uo.. Leetonia, Ohio 

DRILLS Hollow Rod 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co.. 
Orrville. Ohio. 

DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Brothers, Puaxsutawney. 
Pa 


Longyear Co.. J.. 


Fourth 


Operated 


Minneapolis. 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co.. 
Orriville. Ohio. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


General Co., Schenectady, 

Pneumoclectric Machine Ce., 
cuse, N 

Ihe Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co. 
Orrville. Ohio 

Union Electric Co.. 


DRUMS Hoisting, Haulage 

Connellsville Mig. & Supply 
Co., Connelisy ile. 

Marion Machine. F« i & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 


DL MPS, CROSS-OVER 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. 

Columbus. Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


Connelleville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce.. Connellsville. Pa 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 


DUMPS Rotary, 
Wood Equipment Co 


Syra- 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fourth 


Chicage, Ul. 


DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mig. Co.. Forty-eichth 
Place and Halstead Street. €-hi- 
cago, Ul. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohiec 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

General Electric Schenectady. 
N. ¥. 

Randle Machinery Co.. The. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


TRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfe. Co.. 


958 N. 
Street, i 


Celumbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 5S. 
Clinten St.. Chicago, UL. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Co.. Forty-cighth 
Nace and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

Jeffrey Mile. 958 N. 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co... Mansfield, Ohio 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Blectric Railway Equipment Co.. 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Service Supplies Co.. l7th 


& Cambria St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Fourth 


Fourth 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co... 953 N. 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co.. Au- 

rora, 


ELEVATORS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. 


Street. Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg., Co. Au- 
rora. 


ELEVATORS, BUChKEI 


Jeffrey Mix. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street Columbus. Ohio 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


ELIMINATORS 
Nicholson, W. 


Barre. Pa. 


ENGINES, GAS AND G ASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chis plane rs Mfg. Ca.. 
kee. i 

Cle at g Belting & Mach. Co., 
Phe. Cleveland, Ohio 

fronton Engine lronton. Ohio 

Mine Fquipment & Supply Ce 
Denver. Colo. 

Novo Engine Ce., Lansing. Mich 

Standard Scale & Supply Co.. The. 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Fourth 


Fourth 


& Co., Wilkes- 


Milwau- 


Pa 

Kandle Machinery Co., The . Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
N.Y 


ENGINES HOISTING 
HAULING 
Connellsville & Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ironton Engine Co. ts Ohio 

Jeffrey Pg O58 N. Fourth 

Co . Ohio 

Sales Co., 

“ago 

Novo Engine Co. n vg Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
ag Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
"a. 


ENGINES, OIL 
Allis-€ halmers Mfg. 


kee, Wis. 
fronton Engine Co., lronton, Ohio 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
gy Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


AND 


Milwau- 


Randle Machinery Co.. 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York, 


The, Cin- 


ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

fronton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Standard Seale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Milwau- 


a. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

ENCINEERS 

Hi. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Leuis.Mo 

Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co., Orr- 
ville, Ohio 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Hunt, Robt... & Co. 
Fachange, Chicago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear, J.. Co., 
apolis, Minn. 


EXPANDED STEEL 
GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co... 522 5 
Clinten St., Chicago, 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co.. Wilmington, Del. 

Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., bast Alton, 


Ham- 


Insurance 


Minne- 


LAMP 


Hercules Powder Co., 
Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 
Connellsville Mig. & Mine Supply 


Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥ 


Wilmington, 


Jeffre y Mfz. Co., 958 N. 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


Fourth 


PEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mie. Co... 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind 


Fourth 


Stephens-Adamson Mfz. Co., Au- 
rora, 


x 
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To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


“Sure Grip’ Clamp &------- 3" 
Catalog on request 


Combination Mine Hange 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


JIGS BUILD! 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 

The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 


—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 


INDUSTRY NEEDS 


to 216” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS METALS & COAL 


REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE 
EXPENSE BY USING 


Philadelphia DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS 
DENVER, COLO. 


There's an 


Aldrich Pump 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
Horizontal or Vertical 


For Almost Every Pumping Requirement 


Write us for data covering your requirements 


Address 
THE ALDRICH PUMP CO. *“t8XTOWN. Pa. 
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FIELD COILS 
A. M. Leacock Co., Newark, N. J. 


FILTERS (Water) 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
‘a 


mont, 


FITTINGS (Ground) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

FORGINGS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co- 
Denver, Colo. 

FORGED STEEL BALLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau - 
kee, Wis. 

GEARS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. Columbus, Ohio 
Ceneral Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
General Elec trio Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

GRATES (Shaking) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


GRATES (Stationary) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


GREASES 
Ohio Grease Co., 
Ohio. 


GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Cole. 


Leudenville, 


GUIDES 

Frank Prox Ce., Terre Haute, tnd. 

GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Cc., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 7th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

HAULING ROPES 


Hazard Mfg. Co.. Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Comeenile Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-C eens Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 

Ficetric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Pneumoelec tric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Holmes, Robt., & Bros., Inc., 
Danville, I}. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Obio 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co.. Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

HOISTS (Room &Gathering) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR 

Goodrich 
Ohio 

HOSE (Rubber) 

Goodrich Co.. The B. F., 
Ohio 

INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


The B. F., Akron, 


Akron, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 
Electric Ratlway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Cc., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, IU. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 

JIGS 

G. H. Fimore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

KITS (Roadmen’s) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ul. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, (Carbon) 

The Sunlight Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Warren, Ohio 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Leetonia Tool Co. (Carbide), Leeto- 
nia, Ohio 

LAMP GUARDS (Key 
ing) 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 

LAMP PROTECTORS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ih. 


LAMPS, SAFETY 


Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


Lock- 


522_S. 
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Keystone Mine 
EVERLASTING 
Telephones LINE 
f Built for mine serv- 
: ice by men who Cutter Heads 
know mine condi- 
tions—moisture- 
proof, fool-proof, Chains, 
substantial. Every 
place in the mine Guides, etc. 
within reachof your 
voice instantly. For all makes of 
Mins Breast and Shortwall Machines 
Write for Quotations 
Electric Service Supplies Co. Send for Booklet 
Railway Material and Electrical 
Supplies FRANK PROX CO. 
PHILADELPHIA - 17th and Cambria Streets 
NEW YORK - - - - 60 TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
CHICAGO - - - = - = Monadnock Bldg. 
Thru a Southwest 
52) 
A ROLLER 
= BEARING WHEEL 
Practical Reasons for OF STABILITY 
AMERICAN MINE THESE NEW PERFECT, 
SMOOTH ROLLING—LOW 
DOORS FRICTION STICK TO THE 
TRACK ROLLER BEARING 
Every mining man knows that hand WHEELS SAVE THE CARS 
| operated doors are dangerous and in- SAVE THE POWER, SAVE 
e cient. TIME. 
Write down all their 
succession—every one you can think of. 
: The American Mine Door isn’t any one Write for information 
’ of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 
er pon request, we sha glad to te 
you more about it. iT 
: THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. IRON WORKS CO.; 
i Canton, Ohio “FOR SERVICE 
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LARRIES 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


LEATHER BELTING 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ul. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadel phia,Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine Foundry & Sup- 
ply Ce., Maricn, Ind. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Cennellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


L OcoMOT IVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co.. Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Goodman Co., Chicago, Hil. 
Engine Co.. Ironton, Ohie 
Mz nery Warehouse & Sales Co., 

Old Colony Bldg... Chicago 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


fronton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Cclony Bldg.. Chicago 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfz. Co., Chicago, TU. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg... Chicago 

LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 

Vulean Iren Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa 

Mace hinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old colony Bldg., Chicage 

LOC OMOTIV ES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 

General Electric Co.. Schenectady, 
M.. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Celony Bldg., Chicago 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LUBRICATORS 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 

MACHINE TOOLS 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

MATS AND MATTING 

Electric Service Supplies Cc., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

MILLS, BALL 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver Colo. 

MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Cole. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


MINING DRILLSTEEL )Hol- 
low and Solid) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New Yerk City 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfs. Co., Forty-eighth 
‘lace and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 

Coodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place _ Halsted Street, Chi- 

Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 
Geodman Mfg. Co., Tl. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co.. Chicago, 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion. Ind. 

Mine a & Supply Co., 
Denver, Calo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wherl & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 

American Mine Deor Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria >ts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE TIMBER 


re Timber Co., St. Louis, 


Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


Wood Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Chio 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 
Macomber & Whyte Roepe Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, ML. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Illineis Zine Co., Peru, 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Werks, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Mac mA 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New Yer 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 47 Fulton 
Street. New York 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Chicago, 
Til. 

Cc Engineering Cc... Carbondale, 

Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES 
Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Inc 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce.. Connellsville, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 

ci nati, Ohio 

Pacific Tan & Pipe Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

PORTABLE LAMP GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 8. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Hl. 

PORTABLE WOOD HANDLE 
LAMP GUARD 


Flexible Steel Lecing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Hl. 
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BRATTICE CLOTH 


We cater to the mines direct for their requirements for Brattice Cloth in both 
Cotton Duck and Jute. 
COMPLETE STOCKS OF OUR LEADING BRANDS 


JUTEX Non-Inflammable DUTEX Duck Non-Inflammable & Waterproof 
PYLOX Jute Waterproof BLACK JACK Waterproof 
BRATEX Duck Non-Inflammable Old Sail Cloth 
MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY 
156-178 North LaSalle Street Chicago 


Samp'es and quotations cheerfully furnished 


HOW MANY $ DO YOU SPEND FORIREPAIRS DUE TO 
rs AND HOW MANY $ DO LOSE 


WHY bye REDUCE YOUR COSTS AND AT THE 
AME 


COLUMBUS, OHIO U.S. A. 


DUE TO DELAYS IN A,YEA 


Operating costs 
have been reduced 
and delays elimi- 


nated in thousands 
of instances by the 


of We make complete line 

AUTOMATIC of carbon lamps of all 

RECLOSING standard candle - power 
CIRCUIT and voltage. 

Especially adapted for 

Will you continue mine service. 

paying for these un- 

necessary repairs Prompt deliveries guar- 

and delays or will anteed. 


youeliminate them ? 
Write for prices 
TIME GET BETTER SERVICE? 


IT’S UP TO YOU THE SUNLIGHT ELECTRICAL 


Send For Bulletin No. 30 Right Now 


THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING 


CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. WARREN, OHIO 


EGYPTIAN TIMBER COMPANY 
RAILROAD CROSS-TIES 


AND EVERYTHING IN THE WAY OF 


TIMBER FOR MINES 
821 Railroad Exchange Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
orks, Irvington, N. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmerrs Mfg. Co., Mil- 

+ waukee, Wis 

& Bolthoff & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co.. Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
ag Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


AMALGAMATORS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Mine’ Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
ittsburgh, Pa. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, TL 


ASSAYERS 


{Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street. New York City 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 


Pa. 

WwW. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
Colo. 

h P Bal Co., Denver, 
Cols. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 


Switches) 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 
BALANCES 
—— & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 


Denver, 
Colo. 


BALLS (For Ball Mills) 

Harding Conical Mill Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 

Mine melter upply 
Denver, Cole. 


BALL MILLS 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Dea. ver, Colo. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hyatt Roller Bear ingCo., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 


Bal Co., Denver, 


INDEX 


BELT FASTENERS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


BELT HOOKS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co.. 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


BELT LACING (Steel Hinge) 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

H. Co.. Ti. 

B. Akron, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ‘058 Fourth 
Avenue. Columbus. Ohio 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BELTING SUPPLIES 


Chicago Relting Co.. Chicago. MH. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BIG BLAST HOLE DRILLS 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio 


BIT SHARPENERS 
—— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co.. Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Th. 
— Powder Co., Wilmington, 


BLOWERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BLOWERS (Forced Draft) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. (feed pump) 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Mine Fquipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
BOILER FRONTS 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 


ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17; 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, tg 


BRATTICE 
H. Channon Co. 


Mikesel]l Brothers Co., 156 N. Le 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co,, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— Engineering Co. -» Hazleton, 
‘a. 


BRIDGES 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St, 
Louis, Mo. 

BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street. New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Co, 


fg. 
(Connectors and 


Aurora, 
CABLES 
Guides) 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohie 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
— City. 
acomber & Whyte Ro 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville. Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Holmes & ros., Robt., 


Danville. TH. 


Ine., 


& Supply G., 
Denver, Colo. 
CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellaville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CAR DUMPS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Obie 


4 
advise 
0 
promy 
W 
in mor 
ind 
= 
T a 
Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty St., 
Exposi: 
Cat: 


Everything Electrical for the Mine 


HE Union Electric Company is Headquarters for everything in Electrical 
Equipment that has been endorsed by the most approved mining practice. 


Experienced engineers on our staff will be glad to cooperate with you and 


eB advise on electrical construction and installation. 
Our equipment is the best in its class, our stocks are complete, our service is 
quip 
rompt and intelligent, and our central location insures quick delivery. 
ott, promp q 
. We are Exclusive Agents for the following Standard Mine Equipment : 
ion} Nattall Gears, Pinions, Flexible Couplings, Trolleys and Trolley Parts; General Electric Rail 
a Bonds, Overhead Line Material, and Wiring Devices; Fort Wayne Electric Rock Drills; 
arre, Ivanhoe Steel Reflectors; General Electric Headlights. 
Co., 
eton, When in need of anything electrical, it will pay you, both in time and 
in money, to come direct to Electrical Headquarters. 
Ste 
nim’ UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Broad 933-35 LIBERTY AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. Nl 
Ce. 
N Pacific Co., 
. NY an Francisco, al. 
N Mining Tank Catalog’ 
NY 
Mine Car Co. | 
Ditsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. \ N 
Canton, N N 
Manufacturers of N N 
1s, Ohio N N 
“wt | Chilled Annealed 
N NY 
Mine Car Wheels for You! 
Self-Oiling Roller Bearing N on mailing-list tosend N 
aco 
» Supely An B Tru k N he uses, forms N 
Supeh gle Bar Trucks | \ 
t., Ine, The Truck for Severe Service Beside thle, , other N 
N used in N 
Mine Cars N 
Steel—Composite——W 00d N Mail the ao N 
ances) N N 
ne Supply 3 N N 
& ted Gold Medal Panama-Pacific N N 
NY 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels N N 
and Oiling System N N 
pus, Obie diel \ THE STANDARD SINCE N 
Catalogue ““M”’ upon request \ 336 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. N 
NS N 
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CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Moris, Ind. Ce. 


Mine Smelter Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

be Co., Cincinnati, 


& Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
A. H. Simpson Co., 129 Fremont St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind- 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca. N. Y. 


p Mfg. 
Aurora, Ill. 


CHEMICALS 

The Barrett Company, 90 West St., 
New York City 

Roessler & 
100 Wm. St., New York City 


‘CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Fachange, Chicago, Il. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York ty 

Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 


i 

Ww. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
Colo. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 

Western Chemical Co., D 
Colo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peabody Coal 1 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, I 
Thorne, Neale & ewe Philadelphia, 
a. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Tennellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co 


Aurora, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 
Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 


and, io 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Mf; 96 Liberty 


Co., 
» New York City. 
Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co. Marion, Ind. 
St Mfg. Co., 


COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 


Allis eg a Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Goodman Mfg. Co.. Chicago, Hi. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfez. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, 
COCKS (Locomotive, 
inder and Gauge) 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
The Lunkenhei 


Cyl- 


CONTRACTORS 
Wellman-Lewis Co., 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif, 
CONTROLLERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Electric Service Supplies Co., ny 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia Py, 
Westinghouse Elec. & & Mfg. Gs, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Co., Au. 
rors. Tl. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City, 


FLIGH 


dies Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


Pa. 
Mfg. 


Aad 


Aurora, IIL. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Now Work City. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup 


Co., Cinei ti, S 
Ohio 
Nicholson, W. H.. & Co., Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- ., 


pons) 
— Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
& Bolthoff Mfz. & 


nver, Colo 


a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


aye 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colany Bldg., Chicago. 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 


Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


CONCENTRATORS 
netic) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Mine & Supply Co., 


Denver, io. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
CONCRETE MIXERS 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CONDENSERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Mag- 


Ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 


CONVEYORS AND ELE 
VATORS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve 
land, io 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Colum Ohie 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup. 
plv Co., Marion, Ind. 
Aa 


Mfg. 


Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYOR MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 1# 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. (Co, 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Stephens-Adamson 
Aurora, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Coqit 
Louis, Mo. 
Brothers, 


COUPLINGS 

Nicholson, W. U., & Co., Wie 
Barre, Pa. oF 

COUPONS 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapal 
nd. 


CRANES 


Warehouse & Sales@, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicage 


0 
ALINE A 


A straigh 


We have 
ings for 
Frame 
| 
0B Type 
lin 
in 


“ISTRUCTURAL STEEL 


STUPP BROS. 


Bridge & Iron Co. 
Frisco Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


We have built build- 
ings for mine plants 
emplete from Head 
frame to Flotation 


WHAT CAN WE BUILD for YOU? 


We have built every 
kind of building used 
in smelter plants from 
Roaster to Cottrell 


Patented 


0-B TYPE $ HANGERS 
INE AND PLUMB TROLLEY WIRE 


\straight lev.1 trolley in spite of ragged 
mf or rough uneven timbers results when 
0B Type S Hangers are used. 


Type S is one of the complete 
line of O-B Hangers described 
in Catalog No. 17. 
The Ohio Brass Company 
Manefield, Ohio 


A Belt is as 
Strong as its 
Joint 


A chain is no stronger 
®than its weakest link. 
~= Nor is a belt any strong- 

er than its joint and the 
strength of the joint depends on the quality 
and kind of lacing used. 


Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 


is a separable hinge lacing for use on all 
fabric, leather, and rubber belts. It grips 
the belt on both sides making a strong, dur- 
able and smooth joint that runs easily over 
small pulleys and idlers. 

Any workman with a hammer can apply 
it in a very few minutes. 


Ask your dealer or write today for prices 
and descriptive literature. 


Sole manufacturers 


flexible Steel Lacing Co., 


DEPT. AL25 


522 So. Clinton St. 


136 Pincbury Pavessont Chicago, III. 


London, E. England 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 
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CRANES 


- Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 


—s Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis 

Hendrie & any Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Co 

Jeffrey Mfg. 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 
Machine, & Sup- 


Mine & Co,, 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co.. Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
treet, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
teph Ad Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 


United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHER (Proctors) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRUSHING, PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CUTTER HEADS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


DERRICK 
FITTIN 


N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

im Mine Door Co., Canton, 

io 


Fourth 


DRAG LINES 
sa Rock Drill Co., Denver, 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co. 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago.” 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 

— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

—— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


The Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 
DRILLS, CORE 


Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
a. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

Comet Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRILLS 
Coal) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


DRILLS (Hollow Rod) 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
ner Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


(Hand Operated 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
Ae 
ae Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 


The “Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohi 
Union Electric like Pitt sburgh, Pa 
DRILL STEEL SHARPENERS 
od Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
lo. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connelsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

DRUMS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

DRYERS, ORE 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. 
waukee, Wis. 

DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 

ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


Co., Mil- 


DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Fort 
Place ane Halstead Street, 


cago, 
Co., 958 N. Fourth 


THE 


Jeffrey Mfe. 
Columbus, te 
estinghouse lec. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. fe Ca, 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mi. 
waukee, Wis. 
Flectric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mf, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. + G, 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA. 
CHINERY 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 §, 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

—— Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 11th 
& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 

ine melter upp 
Denver, Colo. 

Union Electric Co., Pittshurgh, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 10 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELEVATORS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup 
ply Co., Marion, 


Mfg. Co., Aw 
rora, Ill. 
ELEVATORS, BUCKET 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, 0 
St Mfg. Co., Aw 


rora, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 953 N. Fourth 
Columbus, 
Mfg. Co., Aw 


rora, Th. 


ELIMINATORS 
Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilke 


» Pa. 


Cros: 
& and 
| 
| \ 
| 
endrie & Boltho g. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
|< 
| 
| 
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| 
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THE CENTRAL FROG & SwitcH Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FROGS-SWITCHES 


Crossovers,Crossings,Stands, 

Portable Track, Rail Braces 

and Track Material of every 
description 


Lamps 


We make complete line 
of carbon lamps of all 
standard candle - power 
and voltage. 


Especially adapted for 
mine service. 


Prompt deliveries guar- 
anteed. 


Write for prices 


THE SUNLIGHT. ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 


| 
| 
| 


Are You Getting 
This Every Month? 


Ask Us To Put You 


| | On Our List 


HAND-FIRED STOKER 
SOOT BLOWERS 
SHAKING GRATES 
DRAFT BLOWERS 
BOILER FRONTS 


Send for Catalog 


Coal Crushers Shaking Screens 
Tipples Feeders 

Larries Sheaves 

Mine Cages Conveyors 


Gravity Screens Elevators, Etc. 


Send for Bulletins 


MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 800 MARION, INDIANA 
SCOTTDALE, PENNA. 


| y 
| 
| 
Prompt Shipment Write Us reong 
h, Pa. 
a 
RY 
‘ourth 
| 
Vilkes- 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ce, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

‘a. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

He ndrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver. Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Seale & Supply Co., The 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


ENGINES, OIL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hunt, Robt. & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Il. 

Indiana — Co., Ham- 


mond, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
E, J. & Co., Minneapolis, 
inn 
Sanderson- Cyclone Drill Co., Orr- 


ville, Ohio 
Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 


Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
EXPANDED STEEL LAMP 
GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
Clinton St., Chicago, It. 


EXPANSION JOINTS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 
Hercules Powder Co., 
Del. 


Co., 


Fourth 


522 S. 


Wilmington, 


FANS, VENTILATING 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


.. Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
» Denver, Colo. 
an Mfe. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 
Westinghouse Flec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
.» Denver, Colo. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marian, Ind. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 
~,Denver, Colo. sind 
Mfg. Co., Au- 

rora, 


FILTERS (Water) 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

FITTINGS (Ground) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

FITTINGS PIPE (Malleable 
and Cast Iron) 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

FLOTATION OILS 

General Naval Stores Co., 90 West 
Street, New York City. 

FORGINGS 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

FORGED STEEL BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 

ne meliter u 
Denver, Colo. sti 


FRAMES 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

FRAMES (Head Frames for 
Mines) 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, Wis. 

GASKETS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Hl. 

GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. Co 


Aurora, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN. 
ERATING SETS 
Mfg. Co., Milway- 


or, 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & S 

cw Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa, 

GRATES (Shaking) 

GRATES (Stationary) 

GREASES 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio. 

GRINDING BALLS 


& Supply Co., 

GUIDES 

Frank Prox Co. 

GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Cc., 522 §, 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

HANGERS (Insulated 
. Trolley) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 7th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Ma nsfield, Ohio 

HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 


& Cambria Sts., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
HIGH INTENSITY 
MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, W 


HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, is. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
—— Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellaville. Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
nver, Colo. 


Co.. 
General Flectric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columban. — 

Lidgerwood Mfg. > 96 Liberty 
St., New York 

Pneumelectrie Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
M Co., 


Well 
Ohio. 


i, | 
a. 


A ROLLER 
BEARING WHEEL 
OF STABILITY 


THESE NEW PERFECT, 
SMOOTH ROLLING—LOW 
FRICTION—STICK TO THE 
TRACK ROLLER BEARING 
WHEELS—SAVE THE CARS 
—SAVE THE POWER, SAVE 
TIME. 


GEO. J. STONER 
Sécretary. 


ENGINEERS 


Architectural, Structural, Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical, 


Write for Information 


Sanitary and Hydraulic Engineering Depts. Surveys, Reports, 


Time Studies and Valuations. 


INDIANA 


General Offices | KANSAS CITY, MO. 
46 


IRON WORKS 


“FOR SERVICE” 


TERRE HAUTE 


Manufacturers of 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


Used in 


FLOTATION WORK 


Hospitals, Schools, 


Apartments and Residences, City Planning, Industrial 


Hous'ng, Memorials, Municipal Parks, Private Estates and Boulevards. 


S511 512 


HOURDS-ME CORMICK- C 


TRIBUNE BUILDING 


510 - 


D.BSHOURDS lg 
Pres. and Treas 


ARCHITECTS 


ctories, Commercial and Warehouse Bidgs., Hotels, 


Churches, Public Bidgs.. 


| Battery Place, New York City 


Thru Southwest 
| 
| 
| 
J 
3. 
| 
| 
of 
2 
a. 
th be 
| Th Cc — | : 
pany 
dy, 
| 
| 
ndy, 
a 
Be 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 

™ Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Novo "Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
wg Liberty Avenue, Fitteburgh, 

a. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 

Aurora, Il. 


HOISTS, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Midwest Street & Iron Works Co. hp 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 

> St., New York City. 

Holmes, Robt., & Bros., Inc. 
Danville, 


HOISTING ROPES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


onnelisville, Pa. 
Hazard Mfz. Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Macombes & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 


States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 


HOSE (Rubber) 
Goodrich Co., The B..F., Akron, 
Ohio 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York City 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


— SURVEY- 


IN 
Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Su pplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. "Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 
ery Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sta., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, I. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co... Manafield. Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohia 

Westinghouse ‘Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 


Ohio Brass Co... Mansfield. Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia,Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 

edie Sons, John A., Trenton, 


IRON AND STEEL 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


JIGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


JOINTS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

KILNS (Rotary) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

KILNS (Rotary Ore Noduli- 
zers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
waukee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


Co., Mil- 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


house Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
ittsburgh, Pa. 

(Carbon) 

The Sunlight ~ Mfg. Co., 

Warren, O 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
nver, Colo. 


Westinghouse Elec. é & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, 


eo GUARDS (Key Lock. 
ng 


LAMP PROTECTORS 
MGlinton St, Chivesos 
LARRIES 

LEATHER BELTING 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il, 


LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Special ties) 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Mj, 


LIGHTNING 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 

& Cambria Sts., PhiladelphiaPe 
LINING FOR BALL MILLS 
Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 199 

Broadway, New York City. 
LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Pa. 
arion achine Foundry & Sup 
ply Co., Maricn, Ind. 


LOADING MACHINES 


ee Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Corn Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Ironton Engine Co.. Ironton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


fronton Engine Co., Ironton, 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co. 
Old Cclony Bldg. 
Mine Equipment as 
nver, Colo. 
Iron Works, 
‘a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Sees Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Colony Bldg., Chicago 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


STORAGE 
BATTER 
Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, lll. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
snver, Colo. 
Tronton e Co., Ironton, Ohie 
Machinery Warehouse & Co., 
Old Colony Bldg. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, C Ohio 
P Pa. 


BRATT 
mablk 


For 


MIKI 
a 
ike other ¢ 
Cireuit B 
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= 
fg. Co, 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Pipe Coverings 
Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods 


Mica 


mable Jute. 
Non-Inflammable. 


Insulations 


BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. 
Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. 
Black Jack Waterproof. 


Pyiox—Waterproof and Non-Inflam- 
Bratex—Duck, 


OLD SAIL CLOTH 


MIKESELL BROTHERS CO. 


156-178 North LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


THE BIG EXPENSE 
STARTS AFTERYOU 
HAVE INSTALLED 
A MANUALLY OP- 
Sea ERATED CIRCUIT 
BREAKER 

i Eliminate that expense 
by installing 

Automatic 

Reclosing 
Circuit 
Breakers 


ike other circuit breakers the Automatic Reclos- 
Circuit Breaker requires no attendant to help 
‘form its functions. 


we full Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breakers 
proven very satisfactory with thousands of users 
. Why not enjoy the sav- 


AUTOMATIC RECLOSING CIRCUIT 
BREAKER COMPANY 


BUS, OHIO U.S.A. 


#03 S. ROCKWELL ST. 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


The best method sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 
For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 

Allison Coupon Conipany 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


my. STANDARD RE-INFORCED SPIRAL PIP 
Continuous Interlocking Seam Smooth Insid 


For MINE VENTILATION AND ALL AIR PRESSURE LINES 
WATER SUPPLY FOR MINES, MILLS AND SLUICING 
POWDERED COAL-DUST CONCENTRATOR 
SMOKE STACKS AND SPECIAL WELDED STEEL FITTINGS 


STANDARD SPIRAL PIPE WORKS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Ss. 
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LUBRICATORS 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Grease Co.. Loudenville, Ohio 

MAGNETIC CONCEN- 
TRATORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETIC DRUMS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETS (High Intensity) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETIC PULLEYS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis 

MAGNETS (Electro) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
MAGNETS (Standard and 

Special) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
MATS AND MATTING 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
MICA 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Hl. 
MILLS, BALL 


Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 120 
Broadway, New York. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MILLS, STAMP 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MILLS, TUBE 

Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

MINE COCKS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

ype Mine Door Co., Canton, 

io 


MINING DRILLSTEEL( Hol- 
low and Solid) 

International High Speed Steel Co. , 
294 LaFayette St., New York City 

MINING MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 

Coodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Mfe. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Cotumbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Obio 

Westinghouse Flec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co.. Chicago, TM. 
—— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


oO. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
0.5 nver, Colo. 

Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Hockensmith Wherl & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINERAL MAGNETICE 
SPARATORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis 

MINE SIGNALS 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Ce., 17th 
& Cambria “ts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver. Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Cole. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, lo. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supp'y 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. . 


MOTORS 
Cot Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co.. Chicago, Tl. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
So., Denver, Colo. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NODULIZERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Ciuncin- 
nati. io 

Ohio Grease Co., Landenville., Ohio 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II. 


rvington Smelting nna efinin 
elps, ae Cor 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 
Hend & Bolthofft 
endrie ‘olt Mfg. & Suppl, 


— 
ine Kquipment & 
melter 
Denver, Colo. upply Co, 


ORE FEEDERS 
Denver Mill & Crusher Co, 


Denver, Colo. 


Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mf, & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham. 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Pitkin, 47 Fulton 

Street, New York 


ORE SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, 


PACKING 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PERFORATED METALS 

Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Laubeustein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 

PICKING TABLES 

Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Marion Machine, Foundry & 
Co., Marion, Ind. 
Mfg. 


Aurora, iil. 


PIPE BENDS 


The Crane Co., 838 S.. Michigan y 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Peas 
Station, Pa. 

FIPE COVERINGS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 

PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce.. Connellaville. Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
to., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply ©, 
Denver, Colo. 

Pacific Tank 1 Pipe Co., San 
Francisco, 


PORTABLE LAMP GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 8. 
Clinton St., Chicago, i. 

PORTABLE WOOD HANDLE 
LAMP GUARD 


Flexible Steel Lecing 8. 
Clinton St., Chicago, 
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‘Golden Glow’ Headlights 


Stree, project powerful beams of penetrating 

“a non-blinding light. Practically no 
maintenance as compared to arc head- 
lights. Write for catalog. 


c SERVICE Suppuies Co. 


Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 
HILADELPHIA *- - 17 and Ca-nbria Streets 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 


Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 


lichigan TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
YORK - - = = = = 50 Church Street ’ 
(HICAGO - - - = = Monadnock building 

LS 

Chicago, 


Fourth AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


> 
+ & Sup- 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


La Salle 


SAFETY 
Supp ~=COMBINE ECONOM Y 
EFFICIENCY 


& Supply 


ply .@ Has no objectionable features 
Co., Sa Sure to please 
Can be rented or bought 
UARDS & Rental price saved in a few days 
Purchase price saved in a few months 


[ANDLE Ask us to send full information. Mention 
if Member of Mining Congress 
THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


“he 


“‘The Nation’s 
Market Place”’ 


for 


RAILS, NEW AND RELAY, 
8 Ib. to 100 Ib. 
10,000 TONS IN STOCK 


Locomotives, all types; Cars of all kinds; 
Engines, oil and steain; Pumps for every 
purpose; Generators, Cranes, Air Com- 
pressors, Hoists,Pipe, Sheet Steel Piling, 
Tanks, all kinds and sizes; Rail Benders, 
Track Drills, Track Gauges and Levels, 
Sand Dryers, Switch Locks, Crayons, 
Handles, Brooms, etc. 


WE SELL EOTH MATERIAL AND SERVICE 


WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY COMPANY 


St Louic 


325 LOCUST STREET ST. LOUIS 


AN INVITATION 


While you are in our midst inspect Zel- 
nicker’s facilities for rendering you service. 


33 
ly Co, / / 
» “Golden Glow” Incandescent Headlights 
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POWER SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain 


POWER TRANSMIS- 
SION MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 


ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Brothers, Punxsutawney, 

‘a. 

Longyear Company, F. J., Min- 
neapoha, Minn. 


PULLEYS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


sew Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, 
Aldrich Co.. Allentown, Pa, 
Novo Engine Co.. Lansing, Mich 
United tron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

‘a. 


Fourth 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem. Ohio 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine’ & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 

a. Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


usited Iron Works, Kansas City, 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Connellaville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellaville, Pa 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfe. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Novo — Co., Lansing, Mich. 


PUMPS, POWER 

Aldrich Pump Co., aa. Pa. 

Connellsville Mfg, & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., , Ohio, 

General Electric *Co., Schenectady, 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
a Scale & Supply Co., The 
1 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
.» Denver, Colo. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
~~ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


RAILS 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, Oh 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sta.. Philadelphia.Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
.. Denver, Co 


lo. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 
ROCK CRUSHERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
» Denver, Cole. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, jo. 


RECEIVER SEPARATORS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 


ROCK DRILLS 

a Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 

Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio. 

ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 

International High Speed Steel Co., 
294 Lafayette St., New York City. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 

ROLLING MILL 

MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 
American Co., Chi. 


Yor 
a Whyte Rope Co,, 
ane Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi. 
cago and New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi. 
cago and New York 

Havard Mfg. Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 

acomber yte 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Bins, “John A. Trenton, 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 
H. Channon Co., Chicago. TH. 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mf . & 
Denver, Colo. Supply 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 
Connellsville Mfg. & gar Supply 
Connellaville, 
Electric Service Co., 11th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelohia Pe 
Federal Sign System Chicago, Il, 


SAFETY MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 10 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 


New Yor 
Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 


Street, New York City 
SANDERS (Pneumatic 


Vacuum) 


SAW RIGS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co... Marion, Ind. 

Steph Ad Mfg. (Go, 


Aurora, II. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Cc P Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Holmes = Bros., Inc., Robt., Dam 


ville, Tl. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
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Are successfully handling a large number of 
complex ores today. We would be interested 
in testing a sample of your ore. Dings high- 
tensity Magnetic Separators may have an 
important place on your flow sheet, simplify 
your process, or give better extraction. Why 
| not investigate the possibility? Write today. 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
100 Smith Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Magnetic High Intensity Separators 


Aldrich Pumps 


FOR MINE SERVICE 


Here is an illustration of a 12”x16” triplex having 
a rated capacity of 1200 gallons per minute against 
a working head of 350 feet. Pump is fitted with 
cement-lined, bronze-fitted water-end and plungers 
of chilled iron for handling acidulous water. 


Write for data 


THE ALDRICH PUMP CO.' 


No. 1 GORDON ST. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


CHICAGO NEWYORKCITY PITTS BURGH 
McCormick Bidg. No. 30.Church St. Keenan Bldg. ; 


Edwards & Bradford 


Lumber Company 


Coal Producers 
and Shippers 


Fisher Building 
Chicago 


ALOE 


Mountain and 
Mining Transit 


Engineering . 
Instruments 


Anemometers, 
Mine Tapes, 
Safety Lamps, 
Miners’ Compasses 
Mine Rods, 

and.a full line of 
Drawing Materials 


We have acomplete display at the Min- 
ing Congress. Make your headquarters 
at our section while in attendance. 


A.S. ALOE CO. 


513 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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SCREENS, REVOLVING 

are Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co. nver, Colo. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

SEARCHLIGHTS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 

Wet) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SEPARATORS (Steam) 
oe 5 Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Nichsleon & Gon W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
SEPARATORS (Steam & Oil) 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SHAKER PLATES 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
SHEAVES (Hoisting) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 

Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 

SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
omer Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


SMELTERS. 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Connellsville. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mie. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SPELTER 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 

—— Mine Door Co., Canton, 

io 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

oe Mine Door Co., Canton; 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPOUTS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, W 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 


STEEL (Mining) 
International High Speed Steel Co. 7" 
Midwest — & Iron Works Co., ine 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Tron Co., St. 


STEEL PLATE WORK 
oe. Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 


STEEL (Rock Drill) 
International High Speed Steel Co., 
294 Lafayette Street, New York. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
— Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Santte & Bolthoff Mfz. & Supply 


STOKERS (Hand Fired) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, ™ 


STORAGE BATTERIES 
eT Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORES (Company Coupons) 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central He © & Switch Co., Cin. 
cinnati, 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 
a Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 

Mine & Supply Co., 
Denver, 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 


TIMBER TREATING AND 
— MACHIN- 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
io 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
- Marion, Ind. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Til. 


= PORTABLE, RAIL, 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Aa Electric Co., Schenectady, 

house Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East ttsburgh, Pa. 

TRAPS 

an & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 


rre, Pa. 


TRIPLEX PUMPS 


Coupon Co., Indi 
nd. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 


Steel & Iron Co., St. 
Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Cow Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SWITCHBOARD S, 
HONE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


(Disconnecting 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


A. H. Si Co., 129 Fremont St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


TROLLEY FROGS 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 


town, Pa. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
-nver, Colo. 


Co., 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


a Lorain, Ohio. 
Louis, Mo. 
Co., Denver, Colo. Po 
| T 
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Curran Catalogs 


Make No salesman could explain 


YOUR the styles of your goods to 


better advantage than can be 
Goods acccmplished by the Curran 
Talk! methcd of catalog illustration 


Catalogs—the Curran Kind 


Which display commodities to the best ad- 
vantage have brought increased sales and in- 
creased profits. It will do the same for you. The distribuiion of millions 
of dollars worth of goods is dependent upon advertising. 

If your product is worth manufacturing it is worth advertising 


A Curran Catalog meets every requirement 


CON. P. CURRAN PRINTING CO. 


Eighth and Walnut Streets St. Louis, Mo. 


Do not fail to see 


The “PROTO” 


Mine Rescue Apparatus 


Concentrate Your Ores 


by the 


Huff Electrostatic Separator 
The FIRST and ONLY self contained and the 
Oxygen Breathing Apparatus which 


embodies the three most essential fea- . PLUMB PNEUM ATIC JIG 


tures of breathing apparatus designed 
for rescue and fire fighting purposes— 


Safety —Simplicity —Efficiency 
What we discarded over 40 years ago 

as unsafe and dangerous to human life 
others are now adopting. 


Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd. 


Sold only by 


H. N. Elmer, Gen'l Agt. ‘Huff Electrostatic Separator Co., 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIl. Arlington, Mass. 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TRUCKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

UNIONS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

VALVES 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, In 


Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York 
Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


WEIGHTS 

Ainsworth, Wm., & Son, Denver, 
Colo. 

WELL-DRILLING MACHIN- 
ERY AND TOOLS 


The Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co,, 
Orrville, Ohio. 


WET MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic 


Se = 
Smith Street, M Milwau 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi. 
cago; New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

& Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 

, Denver, Colo. 

Rectiine Sons, The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa, 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 


Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Til. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Aetna Explosives Co. 
Ainsworth, Wm. & Sons. 
Aldrich Pump Co. 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Allison Coupon Co 


Ameling, H. R. Co. 
American Coal Journal 
American Cyanamid Co 
American Hard Rubber Co. 


Trona 


ion 
American Zinc, a & Smelting Co 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co 
Atlas Powder Co 


Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co......... 
Barrett Company, The.............. 


Beach & Compan 


Be, Iron Works Co., Wm. A 
Boyle, Jr., 
Broderick & Bascomb Ro 


pe Co. 
Buettner & Shelbourne Machine Co............. 


Buckeye Rolling Mill Co 


Burlingame, Walter E............... 


Business Men’s Clearing House 


Buxton & Skinner Printing & Stationery Co.... 


Caldera Purga Co 

Carbon Fuel Co 

Car Dumper & Equipment Co 
Castner, Curran & — Inc. 
Central Coal & Cok 

Central Frog & Switch Co 
Channon Company, H 
Chartiers Creek Coal Co. 
Chicago Belting Co 

Chicago Perforating Co 

Chief Consolidated Mining Co.. 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation 
Clinton Coal Co 

Coal Bluff Mining Co 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Co 


Consolidated Coal Co., Lid 
Cons. P. Curran Printing Co 
Crane Company, The 


Company 


Deering Coal Co. 


Deming Company, ‘The 
Denver Engineering Works. 


Denver Fire Clay 


Co 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co 
Dexter & Carpenter, Inc. 
Dings Magnetic Co 


Dinwiddie Steel Mf, 


DuPont deNemours & Co., E. I 
Duquesne Electric & Mfg. Co 
Edison Storage Battery Co 
Edwards & Bradford Lenten Co 


Egyptian Iron Works. 
Electric Railway Equipment Co 


Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co 


Equitable Powder Mfg. Co 
Ferguson Spears Coal Co 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Ford Collieries Co 
General Briquetting Co. 


General Electric 


Giant Powder 


Glenayr Coal Co 


oodin Reid & 


Goodman Mfg. Co 


Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F 


Grant Coal Mining 


Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


Hamilton, Beauchamp, Woodworth, Inc. 


Hazard Mfg. 


Hardinge — Mill Co 


Honalereon Willis Welding & Cutting Co 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Hercules Powder 


Herzler & Henninger Machine Works 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co. 
Hoffman Brot .ers 

Holloway Co., Willis E 


Holmes & Bros., 


Inc., Robert 


Huff Electrostatic Separator Co 


Hunt & Co, 


Robert W 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Illinois Powder Mfg. 
Illinois Stoker Company 


Illinois Zine 


Ingersoll-Ran 


(Continued on page 133) 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Inc 
d Co 
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American Pulverizer Co......................... 36 


Worthington Pump & 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New 
N. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

SEPARATORS (Steam) 

Nicholson & Co., W. U., Wilkes- 

arre, Pa. 
SHAKER PLATES 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SHEAVES (Hoisting) 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
a Patent Pulley Co., St. Louis, 
o. 


SHOVELS 


Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, Ill. 
SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, I. 
SMELTERS 


Illinois Zine Peru, Ul. 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

SPELTER 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, 


SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass ansfic Ohio 


STORES (Company Coupons) 


p ind ti 


Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


Caw Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARD S 
TELEPHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Milwau- 
er, 1s. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWITCHES. AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Union Electric Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TIMBER (Mine) 


Egyptian Timber Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


be E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 

Jhio 

Jeffrey —, Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 

ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 

Pump & Machinery 

> Broadway, New York, 


TROLLEY 
OVERHEAD 


MATERIAT 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Llectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St«., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


: Ohio Brase Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TRUCKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


TUBES 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

TURBINES, STEAM 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


VALVES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfc. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

WEIGHERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York 


Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


WEIGHTS 
i h wo & Son, Denver, 


Ham- 
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The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 
and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, II. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


Manufacturers of 


“National” Brands 
Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry 
and agricultural blasting 


THE 
NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 
COMPANY 


Office and Factory 


DENVER COLORADO 


Are You Getting 
This Every Month? 


Ask Us To Put You 
On Our List 


HAND-FIRED STOKER 
SOOT BLOWERS 
SHAKING GRATES 
DRAFT BLOWERS 
BOILER FRONTS 


Send for Catalog 


| Coal Crushers 


Shaking Screens 
Tipples Feeders 
Larries Sheaves 
Mine Cages Conveyors 


Gravity Screens Elevators, Etc. 


Send for Bulletins 


MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 800 MARION, INDIANA 
SCOTTDALE, PENNA. 
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At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 


ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization 
of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS 
Are Standard for Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish 


Send for Catalog of Balances. 


Also Catalog of Surveying Instruments and 
Bulletin of the Brunton Patent Pocket Transit 


AINSWORTH & SONS 


DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 


BALANCES AND 
WEIGHTS 


for Scientific Purposes 
Made by 
THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


Convert your fine silt or slack 
into Briquettes by our 
DUTCH PROCESS 
It's a simple and efficient method 
Write for Bulletins, Series A 


THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. 
25 Broad Street New York 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R.R. 


PIG LEAD 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 
PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER »*FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Wilmot En¢gineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 
Improved Breaker Machinery 


for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


* THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $ membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mintnc ConGRESs JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active ( * 15.00 1000) “ 200 
Life - - - - - - 100.00 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORE 
“p.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 


Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers' plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON :: :: :: NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Inc. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 
SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 
OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 
Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 
MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 
SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 
Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 
Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 
Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


The Last Pound of Mineral 


always interests mil! 
success or failure. You 


mers. It sometimes spells 
ndoubtedly want to make a 


maximum extraction ar wroduce the highest possible 
grade of concentrate. 

JANNEY FLOTATION MACHINES 
Either the “Standard” or the “Little’’ Janney will 
successfully treat your flotation ores. They are 
adaptable to mills of any size. The Janney patented 
circulating feature has a similar effect upen flotation 
to that obtained by having a screened or classified 
circulating load thre ugh any crushing n. 


fe make a specialty 
Send for illustrated b« 
Manufactured an ‘Sold Exclusively by 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 


Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


f testing ores by flotation. 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1919 


OFFICERS 


BULKELEY WELLS. President 
Harry L. Day, Vice-President 


J. F. CaLipreatuH, Secretary 


Joux T. Burns, Western Secretary 
Grorce H. Baiey, Financial Secretary 


EXECUTIVE 


SULKELEY WELLS M. 
P. 


M. S. Kemmerer, Second Vice-President 
Gerorce H. Crossy, Third Vice-President 


M. 


Bu LKELEY WELLs, Denver, Colo. 
W. J. Ricuarps, Pottsville, Pa. 
JoHNn C. Howarp, Salt Lake City, 
Georce H. Crossy, 
SamveL A. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. A. Frrepman, Lovelock, Nevada 


DIRECTORS 


KEMMERER, New York 


Cart Chicago, Il. 
Harry L. Day, 


. KEMMERER 


DoHENY, 


MATHEW 


Wallace, Idaho. 


S. KeituH, Kansas City, 
Wattrer Dovcias, New York 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


son, New York 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS, 1919 
ALASKA . A. Davis.............2. Fairbanks. 


ARKANSAS . 
CALIFORNIA 
CORDRADO 
IDAHO ...... 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 
KANSAS .. 
KENTUCKY 
MAINE ........ 
MASSACHUSET TS 
MICHIGAN .... 
MINNESOTA 
MISSOURI 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA .. 
NORTH DAKOT? 
OHIO .. 

OREGON .. 
OKLAHOMA. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
TENNESSEE . 


VIRGINL 
WASHINGTON 
WISCONSIN .. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WYOMING ... 


-.Geo. L.. Prati... 
..Jerome J. Day. 
...J. C. Kolsem.... 
ams... 

. John M. Sully.. were 
Sidney J. Jenni ngs. - 
..Alexander Blair, Jr 


C. Vey Holman 


. Frank P. Knigh 
...Gordon R. Camp! ve] 
..Franklin K. Merri 
..James L. Bruce 
. Victor Rakowsk: 


Frank A. Manle: 


.C. B. Lakena: 
. Hansen Evesmi 


W. R. Woodford 


N. Lawri 
F. Robinso 


S. D. Warriner 
H. L. Scaife 


..J. M. Overton 
Geo. L. Felt. 


Imer Pett 
Lee Long.. 


.. Conrad W oltle 


..Geo. T. Watso 


.B. B. Brook 


.-Cushman. 


Grass Valley. 


.. Denver. 


..Atlanta. 
... Wallace. 
..Terre Haute. 


. Chicago. 
... Hurley. 
.-New York. 


3axter Springs. 


... Baskett. 
.. Rockland. 
.. Boston. 
.. Calumet. 
. Minneapolis. 
.. Butte. 
Joplin. 
.. Omaha. 
McGill 
... Fargo. 
.. Cleveland. 
. Portland. 
- Miami. 
. Philadelphia. 
.. Clinton. 
- Nashville. 
.. Burnett. 
Salt Lake City. 
.. Dante. 
Spe kane. 


Berlin. 


. Fairmont. 


Casper. 


Duluth, Minn. 
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Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


INVESTIGATE 
The Bryan Process 


Volumetric Sizing Preceding 
Dry or Wet Concentration 


Mills Designed and Installed 
Concentration Tests Made 


THE MINERALS RECOVERY COMPANY 


1734 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 


WRITE FoR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE 


LUNKENHEIMER 


ewvorn TALITY’ 
coucaco CINCINNATI Loncon 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
Offices 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


BALLS 


We make 
“DIAMOND” Brand 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 
for ball mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 


| 


EQUIPMENT 


USED AND REBUILT 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
Locomotives. 


MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
& CO. 


Successors to GEO. C. MARSH 
707 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


7 
| 
} 
2a 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 
For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 

Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


$1 
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COOPERATE 


Why? 


Because nothing worth while can be 
accomplished without 


Cooperation 


When? 


(@\ 


Right now. Your assistance is needed 
more than it ever has been, to secure 
for the mining industry proper rec- 
ognition of its importance in National 


Reconstruction 


Where? 


With THE AMERICAN MINING 


CONGRESS, the organization repre- 
senting every phase of the mining @ 

industry; the organization that HAS 2 

secured results; the organization that ¢ 

has the confidence and cooperation of te 

: the agencies to which we must look es 
i for assistance; the organization with % 
x 
Vision 
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The indiana Laboratories Co. 


Incorporated 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon 8. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


PUNXNSUTAWNEY, PA. 
(Our Speciaity—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) 


Up-To-Date Equipments Expert Drill Runners Inquiries Solicited 


PRESERVE ana 
Structures 


by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 
**Mine Timbers” 
Photos are Same wood, Same exposure 
MONONGAHELA WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. 
TREATED Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNTREATED 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 


Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 

Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 

Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 West 24th Place 


ire OF ALL KINDS 


Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 1b. to 40 lb., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


wed 
TWELVE YEARS 
FURNGHING 


STSUPERINTENDENT? 


BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING "HOU USE, DENVER, COLO. AN 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 
Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 


Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, Desi a & of 
Plants, Conveyors and Elevators, Coal 


Machinery. 
° 
JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
SCREENING BALL MILLS Assayers and Chemists 
Ore testing and Assaying Assays, Analysis and Tests, Ludependent Control 
5148. L.A Los Angeles, Cal Work 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


Goodall Archie 
DALL BROS., Assayers and Metallurgists 

OD Shipments Checked Controls a Specialty 
38 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


. Goodall 


ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
ASSAYER AND 
Ore Shippers’ Agent 
158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


BEACH & COMPANY 
ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 


Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
to smeiters. 


Main Office: 204 Boston Bidg., Denver, Col. 


W. L. PIERS 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
RARE METALS AND ANALYSES 


Denver, Colo, 


428 Eighteenth St 


R. H. OFFICER & COMPANY 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS 
City, Utah 


Salt Lake C Patronage Solicited 


CHARLES S. COWAN 
ASSAYER & CHEMIST 
160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Results 


If it had not been for the untiring effort of THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, many clauses § : 
would have been retained in the Revenue Bill that & 


would have worked vast hardship for your company. 


Do you know WHY these inequalities were re- 


\WE SWE SWE SWE YW 


moved ? 

Do you know WHY the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee accepted SIX out of EIGHT of the Recommen- : 
dations made to it in behalf of the Mining Indus- i 
try, by THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS? 
The Reason: 

Members of the Senate Finance Committee are ; 


fully aware that The American Mining Congress is 
composed of the fairest, most representative mining 
men in the country; they know that when practically 
four thousand of these men agree that certain clauses 
in that bill would discriminate against the mining in- 
dustry, there is reason for readjustment. They know 
that The American Mining Congress is not a partisan 
organization, that it represents ALL branches of min- 
ing, and that a recommendation made by it carries the 
best thought of the leaders in the world’s greatest 
industry. 


Results Count! 
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.00 
For $2:22 
| eo can buy 12 issues of this publication. 


OU can have a ready reference of general mining news— 


Coal, Metal and Oil. 


i can keep advised of new Government Rules and 
Regulations. 


OU can benefit by 50 pages of discussion of mining prob- 
lems by prominent men in the industry. 


OU can read wide-awake editorials treating Readjustment 
questions from the standpoint of the producer of mine 
products. 


If 


One of your employes made request for a dozen steel pins 
at 17c each, you would not hesitate in approving the order. 


Why 


Should you hesitate in approving an order for one dozen 
issues of a Journal which is becoming the ‘Mining Man’s 
Ready Reference” because it carries the information he wants 
concisely and authentically stated ? 


One-Half Cent 
Per Day 


(The $2.00 price will last during the introduction of the Journal to the 
general public. Formerly it has been furnished only to members of 
The American Mining Congress.) 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 
601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Collieries — 

Fort, L. V.; Mount AND 
Lookout, L. V. or D. Lattimer-Lehigh 


| BITUMINOUS 


Schuylkill Collieries— Bituminous— Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ““B” Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, “E”’ Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—1)4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: ‘‘THORNEALE” 
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instrument Case 


Voive 
Closing 


Face Mask 


/Reliet Valve_ 


gen Supply Tube 


M-S-A Oxygen Inhalator 
“In cases of gas asphyxiation, artificial respiration — 
should be combined when possible with the inhalation 
of oxygen from properly constructed apparatus.” 
This is the recommendation of the Third Resusci- 
tation Commission. The M-S-A Oxygen Inhalator 
is used by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


The GIBBS Self-Contained 
Oxygen Breathing Apparatus 


Automatically adjusts the supply of 
oxygen to meet the wearer’s demands, 
whether under violent exertion or at 
complete rest. 


Designed and adopted by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines and is in general use in the 


- Bureau’s rescue cars and at many coal 
ask—Write for booklet and metal mines. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Coleman Bidg., 1836 King Street First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURG, KAN. SEATTLE, WASH. DENVER, COL. BENTON, ILL. 


Canis! 


Burrell Gas M 
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THIS 8 FOOT JEFFREY 


Stepped Multi-Bladed Fan Displaced a 20-foot Gui- 
bal Fan and quickly paid for itself in Power Saving 


Why Waste Power and 
Endanger Your Mine? 


THE NEW WAY THE OLD WAY 
(Left Hand Illustration) (Right Hand Illustration) 

An 8' 0’ Double Inlet Jeffrey Step- 20 Guibal Fan completely wooden 
ped Multi-Bladed Fan fitte housed, inefficient, combustible, re- 
plete steel casing, steel side drifts, + : 
steel hood extending over air shaft and = the-constant attention: OF 4g 
steel motor house. NORMAL Capacity cecal 
150,000 cu. ft. 3” Gauge. 


- SULTS 


A saving of over $3600.60 per year in operating expense and a Better Ventilated 
Mine. The protection against a fire is inestimable. The above illustration is 
typical of what we are doing in the field of mine ventilation, 


Every Jeffrey Fan is sold under a broad guarantee. Write for 
Catalog giving full details‘and sh g illustrating installations. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 NORTH 4th ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 


Chicago St. Louis Dallas Cleveland Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 
Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L.C. Smith Building 
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